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By Christopher Emmet 


Koje—Conspiracy to 


Wreck the Truce 


HEN THE CHINESE Commu- 

nist prisoners on Koje Island 
kidnaped the camp commander, Gen- 
eral Dodd, and then pressured hie suc- 
cessor, General Colson, into making 
damaging admissions as the price of 
his release, they dealt a tremendous 
blow to U.S. prestige. The Vogeler 
and Qatis cases were similar ex- 
amples of international blackmail, 
but on Koje the Communists suc- 
ceeded for a time in getting the U.S. 
Army itself to back their lies. Not 
since Hitler sent the famous com- 
mando leader, Otto Skorzeny, to 
rescue Mussolini from his Italian 
fortress prison has any dictator so 
successfully snatched victory from 
defeat. 

The world admires success, and the 
Koje fiasco made us look not only 
weak but ridiculous. In Asia, there 
is a vast body of neutral-minded 
people who fear the Communists but 
who are distrustful of the West be- 
cause of past colonialism. Until the 
Korean War, confidence in the West 
was at a minimum and Communism 
appeared to be the “wave of the 
future.” Our victories in Korea, up 
to the beginning of the cease-fire 
negotiations eleven months ago, did 
much to restore confidence among 
the pro-democratic forces in Asia, 
but with the prolongation of the 
cease-fire talks and the strengthening 
of the Communist air force the bal- 
ance of armed power has been 
changed. Nevertheless, the Commu- 
nist success by negotiation had re- 
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The recent riots aimed to offset the UN poll 


proving 100,000 POWs oppose repatriation 


cently been neutralized by the 
spectacular result of the polling of 
Chinese Communist and North 
Korean prisoners of war. These re- 
sults showed that 100,000 out of 
170,000 of the prisoners (including 
some 40,000 civilians who were 
technically regarded as prisoners) 
refused to return. 

This vote appeared all the more 
extraordinary when it was discovered 
that the UN commanders had not 
given the Korean and Chinese Com- 
munist prisoners an equal choice of 
either returning to their homes or 
remaining with the UN. It has been 
officially announced that the prison- 
ers were told that nothing would be 
promised them if they refused to re- 
turn home. They were warned that 
they might never see their families 
again. They were even asked, as the 
final question, whether they would 
forcibly resist repatriation to the 
Communist areas. 

It was under these conditions of 
extreme moral coercion to return 
that the prisoners voted on our side. 
The vote among the Chinese Commu- 
nist prisoners was especially signifi- 
cant, 15,000 out of 20,000 declaring 
that they would forcibly resist re- 
patriation. No more dramatic repudi- 
ation of any regime in history was 
ever made by its own soldiers. It 
afforded a golden opportunity for a 
propaganda victory which we failed 
miserably to exploit. 


We must remember that these 
soldiers come from the ranks of the 
peasantry—the very people the Com- 
munists claim are devoted to their 
eause. The Communists cannot accept 
the principle ef voluntary repatria- 
tion because the prisoner-of-war vote 
gives the lie to their claim to repre 
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sent the peoples of Asia. In fact, the 
vote exposes the Achilles heel of the 
whole Communist propaganda setup. 
It dramatically confirms the similar 











choice made by the millions of refu- 
gees from Communism throughout 
the world whose message, like the 
refugees themselves, has so often 
been neglected and forgotten in the 
West. 

There are 6,000,000 refugees in 
South Korea, most of whom faced 
great risk and hardship to escape 
from the “Communist paradise.” 
There are 1,500,000 in Hong Kong 
who made the same choice under 
similar circumstances. There were 
millions of Russian POWs, and other 
non-German slave laborers under 
Hitler, who fled before the advance 
of the “liberating” Soviet armies in 
Eastern Europe, and it is one of the 
greatest tragedies of the early post: 
war era that we forced or pressured 
millions of them to go back. Each 
year since then, there have been tens 
of thousands of deserters from the 
Soviet Army and refugees from the 
Soviet zone who have risked the 
terrors of the Soviet police to reach 
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a haven in the free West. 
The Korean POWs who voted not 


‘to return, like the millions of refu- 


gees who have “voted”—with their 
feet-—to leave the Soviet world, have 
dramatically demonstrated that the 
people behind the Iron Curtain are 
on our side, that the Conamunist 
monolith has feet of clay, and: that 
firmness in the face of Soviet threat, 
bluster and aggression is the way to 
command the support and respect of 
the millions of enslaved peoples un- 
der Stalinism. 

It was the screening of the POWs 
in Korea which again brought this 
whole situation into the spotlight. 
Here were the facts, and here were 
the people to prove them. The Com- 
munists knew that the results of the 
poll, which surprised them as they did 
us, would be disastrous unless a 
major diversion could be created. 
The best way to save the situation 
was to muddy the issue by creating 
deceptive incidents in the POW 
camps, and hope that American 
stupidity would do the rest. 

For the time being, they have suc- 
ceeded, but no matter what the Com- 
munists do to obscure the issue, the 
facts still exist and we can use them. 

It is in the light of the above, and 
what has since transpired, that the 
purpose of the Koje Island kidnaping 
of General Dodd must be judged. 
First, it created a diversion which 
revived the impression of fanatical, 
unanimous and fearless Communist 
sentiment among the prisoners still 
on Koje. These were the prisoners 
who had not declared, or who had 
not had a real chance to declare, 
that they would resist repatriation. 
The others had been moved. The 
Communists even succeeded in in- 
filtrating some agents among the 
latter, as shown by the most recent 
riots at the camp in Pusan, where 
Communist orderlies played on the 
peasants’ fear of doctors to stimulate 
resistance to medical treatment. 

As to the other Communist ob- 
jective, the Daily Worker let the cat 
out of the bag in its issue of May 14. 
It hailed the capture of General 
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Dodd, and the UN promises which 
got him free, as an exposure of the 
“farce of the prisoner-of-war screen- 
ing.” It said that General Colson’s 
admissions proved that there had 
never been an honest poll of the pris- 
oners, and that the others had been 
coerced into voting against repatria- 
tion. It claimed that the Koje pris- 
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RED POWs DRILLING WITH SPIKE-TIPPED TENT POLES ON KOJE ISLAND 


oners had seized General Dodd in 
order to protect themselves from this 
coercion. 

The same line was adopted by the 
Moscow and Peking radio, and by 
the Communist press throughout the 
world. Their rage over the result of 
the UN prisoner poll, and the 
supreme importance they attached to 
it, was further revealed by their re- 
fusal to accept our cease-fire terms 
despite all the other concessions 
which the UN recently offered, in- 
cluding permission for the Commu- 
nists to rebuild airfields in North 
Korea—something we had said we 
would never agree to. 

The U.S. generals, on the other 
hand, never appreciated the signifi- 
cance of this issue or the asset which 
the prisoners represented. On this 
question, the State Department was 
firmer and more farsighted than the 
Pentagon. To the generals, the pris- 


oners appeared not only as obstacles 
to the cease-fire they were told to 
negotiate, but as a drain on our per- 
sonnel and resources. 

This is made clear by the whole 
course of the cease-fire negotiations 
and by the earlier incidents on Koje, 
long before the kidnaping. There 
were two previous bloody riots, which 
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involved the death of 90 prisoners. 
Only after the kidnaping of General 
Dodd was it indirectly revealed that 
there had never been a thorough in- 
dividual screening in the Communist- 
dominated compounds on Koje. True, 
this has never been directly stated, 
but the prison commanders have 
admitted for many weeks, if not 
months, that there have been no U.S. 
soldiers within the Communist com- 
pounds. How, then, would it have 
been physically possible to protect 
anti-Communists if they wanted to 
declare themselves against repatria- 
tion, or to protect them after they 
had so declared themselves? 

All this was the result of the earlier 
Communist riots on Koje; hence the 
obvious purpose of those riots, as 
well as of the conditions for the re- 
lease of General Dodd, was to pre- 
vent screening. In fact, that was 
spelled out as one of the Communist 
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conditions for Dodd’s release. 

The other demand which the Com- 
munists imposed on General Dodd 
and General Colson was for “self- 
government” in the Communist com- 
pounds. Obviously, such Communist 
organization makes individual screen- 
ing difficult if not impossible, and we 
learn now from U.S. correspondents 
on Koje that this “self-government” 
by the hard-core Communist leaders 
has actually been tolerated in some 
of the compounds since the first 
riots. Hence the failure of our soldiers 
to enter those compounds. 

Proof that there have been many 
anti-Communists within the “Com- 
munist” compounds was furnished by 
General Ridgway’s statement to the 
Senate on May 21 that anti-Commu- 
nists had been murdered there. Proof 
that many anti-Communists are still 
under Communist intimidation in a 
prison within a prison is furnished 
by authoritative reports that fre- 
quently, when the gates are opened, 
anti-Communist 
dash for safety. 

A thorough screening on Koje to- 
day, particularly if it were a 
straight choice between repatriation 
and remaining with the UN, might 
reveal that, instead of 100,000 out of 
170,000 prisoners choosing freedom, 
150,000 would do so. 

It is apparent now that the Com- 
munists terrorized these compounds 
to suppress the anti-Communists, just 
as the Nazis terrorized German pris- 
on camps in this country in the early 
years of World War II, until public 
opinion, shocked by the reports of 
killings which leaked out, forced the 
Army to put a stop to it. Then, as 
now, this Army negligence was a 
violation of the Geneva Convention, 
which guarantees fair treatment and 
protection to each individual pris- 
oner. 

In Koje, the Army, under UN pres- 
sure, was apparently willing to 
conspire with the Communists to 
discourage and suppress the anti- 
Communist sentiment of the prison- 
ers in order to facilitate a cease-fire. 
How else can we explain Admiral 


prisoners make a 


Libby’s statement only a few weeks 
ago, before the results of the UN 
screening were announced, that the 
Communists were foolish not to ac- 
cept the principle of voluntary re- 
patriation because only a very few 
of the prisoners would refuse to re- 
turn to their homes? This was after 
Life photographers had photographed 
great compounds flying anti-Commu- 
nist flags and slogans! How else can 
we interpret the loaded questions, 
and the fact that the Peking radio 
promises of safety to anti-Commu- 
nists who returned were piped into 
our prison camps by the UN forces, 
other than as examples of complicity 
and duplicity? 

It has been reported by the Alsops 
that so anxious were the UN leaders 
to achieve a cease-fire, and so con- 
vinced were they that the Commu- 
nists would accept the principle of 
voluntary repatriation only if most 
of the prisoners voted to return, that 
during the secret negotiations they 
permitted the Communists themselves 
to suggest the questions which the 
UN asked the prisoners. This last 
point was confirmed when Admiral 
Joy openly told the Communists on 
May 17 that they had agreed to 
this questioning and knew all about 
it. 

In a dispatch dated May 26, the 
Associated Press reported that 115 
Communist PWs in the Koje camp 
had been brutally tortured and killed 
by the Communists, practically un- 
der the eyes of the American military 
authorities. One of the anti-Commu- 
nist prisoners had been buried alive. 
The Associated Press also disclosed 
that tunnels had been built by the 
Communist prisoners through which 
they could have escaped whenever 
they chose. Instead of escaping, they 
stayed within the prison compound 
under orders from the Communist 
leaders to create the Koje incidents 
for propaganda purposes. By permit- 
ting the camps to be “organized,” 
for which the Communists alone 
were highly trained and prepared, 
the U.S. condemned the anti-Commu- 
nists in them to silence or death. 


Probably most of them remained 
silent, so that it is not too late to. 
rescue them. The only way to do so 
is, first, by making a fair and thor. 
ough individual screening now, pre. 
ceded by the promise that those 
who refuse repatriation will not be 
returned to the Communist-domin 
ated compounds but will be removed 
to the anti-Communist camps. 

Second, the Korean Government 
should be allowed to send represen- 
tatives to see that their compatriots 
get a fair screening and the promise 
of a welcome if they decide to re. 
main on our side. Neutral and Com. 
munist observers could also be ad- 
mitted, although so far the Commu- 
nists have refused to take part. 

This belated justice to all the pris- 
oners, which would only give them 
what the UN has already promised, 
should be accompanied by a Con- 
gressional investigation to find out 
how the injustice arose. 


The close parallel between the | 


kidnaping of General Dodd and the 
Skorzeny rescue of Mussolini has 
already been cited. The effect of 
Skorzeny’s coup temporarily restored 





the myth of the ruthless, efficient 


Nazi supermen versus the effete, | 


bungling democracies. It may have | 


prolonged the bloody Italian cam- 
paign for many months. Yet the over- 
throw of Mussolini had been a tre- 
mendous gain for freedom, just as 
the vote of the Korean prisoners of 
war is a tremendous victory for free- 
dom now. We could not undo the 
blunder of Mussolini’s rescue without 
great cost, but we can easily correct 
the Koje blunder by taking the steps 
described above. Our problem is to 
restore that inspiring POW vote for 
freedom to its true perspective; to 
show that its meaning is greater 
than it has seemed, and to show 
that the Koje Island incident was 
nothing but a clever Communist trick 


to prevent a great and damaging | 


truth from reaching the world. 

We have it in our power to 
dramatize the POW issue as proof 
of the essential unity of mankind in 
its struggle for peace with freedom. 


| 
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ERTRAND RUSSELL was born on 

May 18, 1872. We who publish 
THE NEw LEADER have better reason 
than most to celebrate the occasion 
with cheerful sounds. In spite of our 
recent disagreement with him, Bert- 
rand Russell symbolizes as well as 
any man in the world what we believe 
in and fight for. We are glad he was 
born. We are glad he has lived—with 
all his wit and pugnacity about him 
—to this fine age. And we hope he 
will go on living and speaking and 
writing as long as his old head re- 
tains its clearness. 

Russell, like our own John Dewey, 
has a combination of virtues which 
give him special value and distinction 
in this confused and confusing time. 
He is a mathematician, a scientist, a 
philosopher. As a productive in- 
tellectual, he is at the top of the list. 

But this abstract thinker has made 
a priceless contribution to the world 
where men fight and bleed in the 
twilight of half-understood emotions. 
We have had many astronomers, 
mathematicians, physicists who have 
tried to participate in the clashing 
affairs of politics, economics and war. 
But the moment they left their fields 
of specialized competence, they have 
given pitiful exhibitions of simplicity 
and credulity. 

Bertrand Russell has the great dis- 
tinction of moving with a clear head 
into any field which he chooses to 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


Bertrand Russell 
At Eighty 


examine. Whether ie is talking about 
education, sex, Fascism, Communism, 
race problems, imperialism, war— 
he thinks with a clearness, a sure- 
ness, that rouses admiration. Think 
of all the distinguished Americans 
and Englishmen who went to Russia 
in the early days of the “Revolution” 
and had the wool pulled over their 
eyes by the Bolsheviks. Russell went 
there and saw—and described—pre- 
cisely what was before his eyes. 
Lenin impressed him with his “big- 
otry and Mongolian cruelty.” So he 
wrote The Theory and Practice of 
Bolshevism, which, apparently, no- 
body read. 

Our philosopher has achieved this 
sureness, this rightness, by a very 
simple process. Scientific method has 
produced poison gas, germ warfare, 
the atomic bomb. Men have cried 
that there has been too much science; 
it will destroy us. No, says Russell, 
we have not had enough. We have 
never soaked ourselves in the scien- 
tific spirit. Science is quiet, modest, 
careful. It respects all truth. With 
infinite pains, it tests for possible 
error. If all of us, while investigating 
our problems and seeking ways of 
betterment, would stick to scientific 
ways, there would be no war, no 
lynchings, no imperialism, no op- 
pression. He remarks: 


“One of the greatest benefits 
that science confers upon those 
who understand its spirit is that it 
enables them to live without the 
delusive support of subjective cer- 
tainty. That is why science can- 
not favor persecution.” 

George S. Counts, in his great 
book, Education and American Civ- 


ilization, got ahead of me in quoting 
a passage from Russell’s mpact of 
Science on Society: 

“The root of the matter is a 
very simple and old-fashioned 
thing, a thing so simple that I am 
almost ashamed to mention it, for 
fear of the derisive smile with 
which wise cynics will greet my 
words. The thing I mean—please 
forgive me for mentioning it—is 
love, Christian love, or compas- 
sion. If you feel this, you have a 
motive for existence, a guide in 
action, a reason for courage, an 
imperative necessity for intellect- 
ual honesty. If you feel this, you 
have all that anybody should need 
in the way of religion.” 

In one of those piquant shorter 
essays of his, Russell remarks: 
“Teachers are more than any other 
class the guardians of civilization. 
They should be intimately aware of 
what civilization is, and desirous of 
imparting a civilized attitude to their 
pupils.” In these words, our 80-year- 
old hero ‘well describes himself and 
his function. He deserted the lonely 
heights of mathematical theory to 
come down to the dusty plain of 
politics and war. So courageously 
did he follow thought with action that 
he suffered in jail. And more than 
once, his sharp and effective expres- 
sion of opinion has deprived him of 
position, income and popularity. 

I have watched him often while he 
was on the lecture platform. A few 
times, I have had the privilege of 
sitting near him in private conversa- 
tion. His face is illuminated as by 
an electric torch. The progress of his 
thought is pictured through his fea- 
tures. You can see him think. When 
he is talking about freedom and or- 
ganization, the need of somehow com- 
bining cooperation with individual 
liberty—or any other equally tor- 
tuous and tricky problem—his 
thought runs as straight as though 
he were still in the surer, clearer 
world of mathematics. He never 
allows fear or love or hate to shove 
his calculations out of line. Patiently, 
heseeks to induce in all of us a civil- 
ized attitude. 











SENATOR HUMPHREY 


HE SUBCOMMITTEE on Labor and 

Labor-Management Relations of 
the United States Senate, of which I 
am Chairman, has opened hearings 
on what to do about the problem of 
Communist-dominated unions. We 
are starting out with only one pre- 
conception: that there are certain 
Communist-dominated unions in the 
United States operating in defense 
industries and that we must face up 
to what this fact means for our na- 
tional security. 

One does not have to be an expert 
to realize that we have a problem 
here. A glance at the Subcommittee’s 
clipping file, for example, shows a 
leader of the Communist-front World 
Federation of Trade Unions, Benoit 
Frachon, issuing “instructions” to 
his followers to sabotage Western 
European rearmament. Or we have 
the recent series of articles by Asso- 
ciated Press correspondent William 
L. Ryan depicting how the WFTU 
operates as a transmission belt for 
Communist imperialism in its pro- 
gram of aggression against the west. 
THE New LEapDeR, too, has done an 
excellent job in documenting the full 


Should the 


Government Control 


Communist Unions? 


By Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey 


Democrat, Minnesota 


meaning of Communist-dominated 
unionism. There is no doubt in my 
mind that the Communists seek to 
use these unions in order to promote 
Soviet Russian foreign policy. 

What to do about the problem of 
Communist-dominated unions and 
national security, however, is quite 
another matter, and here I have no 
preconceptions. It is an extraordi- 
narily complex problem. The exper- 
ience with the Taft-Hartley non-Com- 
munist affidavit, for example, should 
demonstrate that no one pat answer, 
like making a man swear he isn’t a 
Communist, has much to offer. 

I am frank to admit, therefore, 
that our Subcommittee is not pre- 
pared to advance ready answers on 
what a democracy can or should do 
to meet this problem. We look to 
these hearings to help find the an- 
swers for us. In that sense, the hear- 
ings are fulfilling their traditional 
and important function for Congress. 
We will use them, not to comfirm 
preconceived ideas, but to provide us 
with a sound foundation of fact and 
opinion so that we can act wisely. 

There is no denying that we are 


dealing with a highly emotional prob- 
lem. And not only the Communists, 
but many active, energetic anti-Com- 





munists as well, are emotionally in- 
volved. I think this is understand- 
able, for the Communist label has 
often been applied indiscriminately, 
maliciously and inaccurately. Yet, 
conceding this fact, we still cannot 
ignore the existence of the problem. 
The problem simply becomes all the 
more difficult to deal with. 

The Subcommittee has operated on 
the theory that getting the right an- 
swers involves asking the right ques- 
tions. Therefore, several months ago, 
we circulated a simple questionnaire 
among an informed and representa- 
tive group of management, union and 
Government people, as well as gen- 
eral experts in the field. We asked 
these three questions: 

1. Is there an effective legislative 
approach to the problem of Commu- 
nist-dominated unions? 

2. Can you suggest the principles 
or statutory language which ought to 
be embodied in such legislation? 

3. Can you suggest avenues of in- 
quiry which the Subcommittee ought 
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to pursue, particularly those which 
have not already been studied by 
other committees ? 

The replies have been extraordi- 
narily provocative, and have really 
sharpened our focus on the problem. 
In general, they can be broken down 
as follows: 

One group holds that additional 
legislation is necessary to deal with 
the problem of Communist unions. 
A second asserts that no additional 
legislation is needed, but that im- 
plementing administrative action is 
in order. And a third states that the 
problem is under control and no ad- 
ditional legislation or administrative 
action is required to deal with it. 

In addition to the specific pro- 
posals suggested in the responses, we 
have learned a good deal about some 
of the basic questions the Subcom- 
mittee should ask in the course of 
its inquiry. These are: 

1. Is a Communist-led union a 
substantial hazard to national secur- 
ity, ever and above the security haz- 
ard posed by individual Commu- 
nists? In other words, if we have 
taken adequate steps through our 
security and intelligence machinery 
to protect our defense establishment 
from sabotage, do we have to worry 
about whether Communists are in 
control of a particular labor organ- 
ization? 

2. Can the labor movement, the 
overwhelming majority of which has 
proved itself to be vigorously anti- 
Communist, be counted on to clean 
its own house adequately so that no 
additional Government 
necessary ? 

3. If the labor movement can’t do 
it, do we need new legislation? 

4, Or, alternatively, do we have 
all the legislation we need? Can the 
problem, therefore, be handled by 
administrative implementation of ex- 
isting legislation? 

5. Can we regulate or control 
Communist-dominated unions with- 
out threatening or weakening the 
non-Communist unions? For ex- 
ample, I consider it significant that 
the major enforcement problems aris- 
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ing out of the Taft-Hartley non- 
Communist affidavit have apparently 
been in connection with non-Com- 
munist unions. Five years after pas- 
sage of the law, the only unions 
which have not signed the affidavits 
are the United Mine Workers and the 
International Typographical Union, 
both of which are certainly not Com- 
munist unions. Perhaps we have been 
so busy enforcing these legal techni- 
calities that we have failed to do 
anything effective about the real 
problem of Communist unionism. 

6. How do you strike a balance 
between an effective program of 
regulating Communist unions, on the 
one hand, and safeguarding the 
essential constitutional liberties of 
the individual, on the other? 





discredit the Subcommittee and 
especially myself. They are trying to 
rewrite the story of my public career, 
suddenly discovering that I have al- 
ways been anti-labor, anti-New Deal 
and anti-civil rights. These charges 
are refuted by the fact that, at the 
very moment they were appearing in 
the Communist press, my Subcom- 
mittee was holding hearings on civil- 
rights legislation and the problem of 
migratory labor. Moreover, no one 
who knows anything about my record 
on social issues as a Senator and as 
Mayor of Minneapolis can accuse 
me of using the present Communist 
investigation as a cover for an at- 
tack on labor. 

This Communist tactic is not work- 
ing. Our investigation proves what I 





Communist party-liners heading strategic unions—Julius Emspak (left), United Electrical 
Workers, and Harry Bridges, West Coast Longshoremen’s Union. 


I hope that, as our hearings de- 
velop, we will obtain some usable 
answers to these questions. 

I hope to conduct these hearings 
without hysteria or table-thumping. 
It should be possible for a demo- 
cratic society like ours to deal with 
this serious problem without be- 
coming so paralyzed by fear that we 
fall prey to the very ills we are 
trying to cure. 

Needless to say, the Communists 
and their camp-followers have em- 
barked on a systematic campaign to 


have always contended: There is a 
reservoir of information and insight 
on the Communist problem in liberal 
and labor circles which can be put 
to effective use. The Subcommittee is 
not now concerned with who is and 
who is not a Communist. I think we 
know who they are or at least which 
unions are controlled by Communist 
leaders. 

What we do not know is how best 
to deal with these problems in a 
democracy. It is this crucial question 
to which our hearings are addressed. 








By Charles Abrams 


THE FHA 
SYSTEM 





ENRICHES THE SPECULATORS 


HAT MAKES NEWS is not 
Win is important but what 
the public can understand. “Public 
Official Steals $1,000,000” would 
sell papers. But taking a billion dol- 
lars from the American taxpayer 
won't get a squib, if it’s done under 
a piece of legerdemain such as FHA. 
Yet, the smell of scandal lurks under 
FHA deals from Long Island to Los 
Angeles. The worst aspect of the 
FHA system is that it screens one of 
the most formidable menaces facing 
the American political system. 

The FHA joint venture between 
the Government and the speculator 
came about with the expansion of 
Federal interest in housing in 1934. 
Most people considered it a tempor- 
ary pump-priming scheme which 


CHARLES ABRAMS is author of The 
Future of Housing and other books. 


would be abandoned when recovery 
However, FHA remained a 
permanent part of Federal operations, 
and mortgage insurance, which had 
been a private business up to that 
time, was permanently socialized by 
Government. As a result, Federal 
credit now stands behind more than 
a third of the country’s mortgages 


set in. 


on homes. Moreover, the prospect 
is that, within fifteen years, the Fed- 
eral guarantee will stand behind al- 
most every residential mortgage in 
the country. The complete socializa- 
tion of risk in mortgage-lending will 
then have been achieved. Oddly 
enough, it is the American home- 
owner who will be obligated to pay 
the premiums for this insurance, al- 
though his equity remains complete- 
ly uninsured and, on the downswing 
of the economic cycle, will be as 
precarious as in the early 1930s. 


Simultaneously, another scheme 
was devised under which specula- 
tive rental housing also received 
mortgage insurance, and the Govern 
ment insures the mortgages of almost 
all new rental housing built in the 
country. But the mortgage lenders 
were not the only beneficiaries. Soon 
thereafter, appraisals were rigged so 
that the mortgage exceeded the cost 
of the building. The mortgage-lend- 
er didn’t care, for the mortgage was 
insured by the Federal Government. 
A host of speculative builders were 
enabled to build without any invest- 
ment of their own, and to draw out, 
as net profit from the Government 
insured mortgage, anywhere from 10 
to 20 per cent of its face amount, 
besides owning the rental housing 
projects. In the case of the small 
homes sold, the 10-per-cent down 
payment was so much added velvet. 
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Government expansion in the mort- 
gage-lending and building fields has 
thus given rise to four powerful 
interests bent upon securing the con- 
tinuity of their insurance and boun- 
ty: builders, mortgage-lenders, sav- 
ings and loan associations, and the 
building-materials group. These or- 
ganized into a lobby chain which is 
referred to as the Real Estate Lobby. 
Actually, it has become one of the 
most important pressure groups in 
Washington. In point of fact, it rep- 
resents few real-estate investors. 


LOBBY AND AGENCY 


The front for this organization 
is a group of home-builders and 
brokers, operating as the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards. 
Under the arrangement, the lobby 
defends the Government agencies and 
works for their appropriations in 
Congress. The Government agency, 
in turn, repays the lobby by reduc- 
ing building standards, thereby en- 
hancing private profit, and selling the 
idea of indiscriminate home-owner- 
ship as a national policy. The Gov- 
ernment agency also acts as an um- 
brella for the protection of these 
entrepreneurs against prosecution for 
fixing interest rates, stifling competi- 
tion and committing other violations 
of Federal law. 

The FHA commitment has become 
a saleable commodity in the open 
market. Land with only a nominal 
value when purchased by a specula- 
tor has been peddled in the open 
market for profits ranging from $30,- 
000 to half a million dollars. The 
reason is that the FHA commitment 
automatically enables the speculator 
to reap from the insured mortgage 
loan far more than the building 
costs. He can therefore sell it at 
once. Approval of a loan by a small- 
time Government servant in a locality 
can thus make a man a tycoon over- 
night, without his ever wasting the 
slightest effort in building the pro- 
ject. The Federal guarantee under 
the FHA has even been used to de- 
velop hotels in some parts of the 
country, despite the fact that the 
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purpose of FHA never included lend- 
ing its credit for building commer- 
cial enterprises. 

“Dummy leases” have now become 
routine. Under this device, specula- 
tors, who buy land at nominal prices, 
lease it to themselves through dummy 
corporations at fantastic rentals. A 
project is then built on the leased 
land. Buildings are erected on land 
which had little or no value at the 
time the lease was made. As a re- 
sult, the rent which was only a paper 
entry before is secured by the 
building project. The builder then 
raises a Government-insured mort- 
gage for a higher amount than the 
cost of the building. The speculator 
makes a double profit—first, by get- 
ting more than the project cost from 
the mortgage funds on the leased 
project, and then by cashing in on 
the land on which the leased project 
stands. 


MISREPRESENTATION 


Applications on FHA _ insurance 
are another source of gravy for the 
speculator. FHA knows and expects 
that these applications will mis- 
represent actual costs of architect’s 
fees, building costs, land costs and 
other items. Misrepresentation has 
become an accepted part of the trans- 
action. If anyone doubts this, let 
him ask any architect on a rental 
project whether he has ever received 
the fee the builder listed in the 
FHA application. 

The cooperative provisions of the 
National Housing Act, known as Sec- 
tion 213, are following the formula 
of other speculative operations. The 
bulk of the ventures are just an- 
other speculative device for clean- 
ing up fortunes on the basis of the 
Federal mortgage guarantee. The only 
feature that is cooperative is that 
the Government cooperates with the 
speculator. The initial cooperators 
are most often dummies, while other 
cooperators do little more than pay 
down the equivalent of key money 
for the right to possession. What has 
prevented an expansion of this pro- 
gram, fortunately, has been the 4- 


per-cent interest requirement at 
which lenders are balking. 

The Federal commitment of FHA 
insurance today is about $13,000,- 
000. FHA cites as the chief justifi- 
cation for its unique policy that it 
has taken no losses. The average 
home-owner, who bought his home 
in the 1940s, seems satisfied, since 
the value of his house, too, has been 
doubled by the inflation. This does 
not prove that the FHA actuarial 
formula is sound. It indicates only 
that, thanks to the inflation, FHA has 
been lucky. 

Since the Federal insurance rate 
on long-term bonds is less than 3 
per cent, and the rates on FHA 
mortgages come to about 414 per 
cent, the toll paid by home-owners 
and tenants (even allowing for serv- 
icing costs) is about $80,000,000 
annually. This could be saved if the 
interest rates on these projects were 
permitted to find their level naturally, 
instead of through a rate-rigging un- 
der FHA sponsorship. 

The destiny of the movement for 
decent housing revolves around is- 
sues larger than the mere building 
of housing projects. The trend in 
private housing today is toward a 
socialization of losses. The depreda- 
tions committed under FHA, if ever 
disclosed, would probably make the 
Yazoo land frauds look like a piker’s 
handout. 


NEEDS INVESTIGATION 

Hearings will soon be held for 
another billion dollars of FHA 
authorizations. A full-scale investi- 
gation of FHA operations should 
precede any further authorization. 
Such an investigation can only be 
effective if the investigator named 
is independent of both administra- 
tive and Congressional pressures, and 
is capable of bringing the whole 
FHA business into the open. It is 
only fair to the honest public serv- 
ants in the FHA’s employ, as well 
as to the home-owners and taxpayers, 
that the doubts and suspicions about 
FHA’s operations be conclusively 
laid at rest. 








Intellectuals without allegiance to an Absolute can 


draw strength from renewed faith in man’s potentialities 


The Creative Values 


of HUMANISM 


By Frederick Q. Shafer 


R OBERT GoRHAM Davis, in his “Love and the In- 
tellectuals,” remarks that love is an embarrassing 
word “even to Christians.” The embarrassment for 
Christian intellectuals goes back to St. Augustine and 
earlier, as we can see in the saint’s careful discrimination 
of amor, caritas and cupiditas. The ambiguities remain, 
as witnessed by twentieth-century discussions (at the 
border lines of philology, theology and psychology) 
about agape, eros and philia. Latin and Greek have the 
advantage, at least, of several words for something like 
“love,” while in English we have to get along with the 
one word of many meanings. 

Charles Hartshorne and his friends at the University of 
Chicago have in recent years tried to establish a univocal 
meaning for the word “love,” applicable to its use of 
both God and man. Love is the perfect comprehension in 
oneself of the desires, feelings, hopes and aims of other 
selves, they suggest. This sounds attractive, but when we 
have said it, what do we have? Does the X here defined 
represent anything actually known in human experience? 





With this article by Frederick Q. Shafer, we continue 
the symposium begun on March 10 with Robert Gorham 
Davis’s “America’s Intellectuals and the Idea of Love” 
and continued in subsequent issues by Richard H. 
Rovere, Peter Viereck and William E. Leuchtenburg. Dr. 
Shafer, an ordained Episcopalian minister, teaches phil- 
osophy and religion at the University of the South at 
Sewanee, Tenn. He formerly taught at Bard College. 





Besides, it won’t satisfy Christian theologians, because it 
makes God (as Love) dependent for his happiness on the 
happiness of others, an opinion long rejected in their 
circles and not very well supported by the Bible. 

If the current crop of Christian writers, as Mr. Davis 
suggests, are “nearly as bad” as others in their apparent 
misanthropy, it is in some respects perhaps because 
they are Christians. They cling, in their most Christian 
moments, to a notion of love which is and always has 
been distinct from most of the popular meanings of the 
term. Its grounds are frankly supernatural and its de- 
mands paradoxical. Love in the New Testament appears 
as the human imitation of God (Matt. 5:45) and as an 
ecstatic state induced in believers by the Holy Spirit 
(I Corinthians 13). In both cases, it is a condition of 
mind and will in which natural egoism is replaced by a 
warm, wise and totally disinterested disposition to the 
service of others. These others are, first of all, God, and 
with God as background, all human beings who are going 
to be affected in any way by one’s decisions. The source 
of this love is supernatural and it admits no connection 
with the life of the instincts and affections. The good 
which it seeks for other people is not of themselves but 
of God, so it must often will them to be very different 
from what they are and must countenance their suffering 
when that suffering promotes divine ends. This is the love 
in Evelyn Waugh, Graham Greene and C. S. Lewis. Jesus 
did not command us to enjoy one another, and those 
who love in the Christian fashion need not, as lovers, find 
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the human race particularly attractive or companionable. 
Their love is the human response to the mercy of God, 
which, as Sarah Miles remarks in The End of the Affair, 
is “such dan odd sort of mercy it sometimes looks like 
punishment.” 

Human love, on the other hand, is concern for man 
as man, for man as a focus of potentialities and achieve- 
ments, in some way responsive to us. We may love him 
because he yields material for curiosity, laughter, rapture 
or pathos, or as “someone to love” as a father, a child, a 
philanthropist or a fool. This love, even when not nar- 
rowly selfish, is rooted in human desires. Even when it 
involves severities and sacrifices, it is never very far 
from a form of human enjoyment. It looks for happiness 
in the happiness of others and it loves loving. Christian 
love, according to the New Testament, is god-like. It 
loves the unlovely and accepts the unacceptable. It adores 
the leper’s sores and kisses the inquisitor’s bloodless lips. 
In the present situation, it requires us to love the en- 
slavers quite as much as the enslaved. 

In the “Legend of the Grand Inquisitor,” the Inquisitor 
loves men and expresses his love in the will to make 
them happy, to see them gratified. Only those who com- 
mit the sin of independence are burned at the stake. 
Christ, on the other hand, loves men in such a way as 
to wish to see them suffer for the sake of being free and 
in making sacrifices for ends that they themselves envis- 
ion. He loves and pities the Inquisitor, though it would 
be too much to say that he has an indulgent or affection- 
ate regard for him. A wall of silence separates their 
minds, in spite of the Inquisitor’s flow of invective and 
propaganda. The Inquisitor represents Dostoevsky’s idea 
of humane love gone wrong. When “love for people” is 
pursued self-consciously, he suggests, it becomes oppres- 
sive and dictatorial. It blunts distinctions and becomes 
anti-human. Love as a program or platform leads to 
constriction and coercion, is converted to power and 
transformed into hate. Christians are likely to think this 
true not only in the case of philanthropists like the In- 
quisitor, but also in all other “loves” insofar as they 
spring from the affections and tastes. Think how un- 
critical and possessively destructive the love of lovers 
can be, or, for that matter, mother-love. 

With an eye to this, love is treated in traditional Christ- 
ian schemes not as something that we do but as some- 
thing that God does, and does sometimes in us. It is 
technically called a “theological virtue,” a gift of grace. 
along with hope and faith. For working purposes, Christ- 
ians have been counseled to pursue prudence, justice, 
temperance, veracity and humility, virtues which would 
have satisfied Plato and Aristotle. As usually taught, 
Christian love has been treated as the crown of virtues 
but not the sole virtue, and the advice, “Love God and do 
as you [lovingly] please,” has never been treated as a 
practical maxim. 

Even if Mr. Davis were calling for the conversion of 
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writers and intellectuals en masse to Christianity, which 
he is certainly not doing, and even if he succeeded, the 
literary effect would not be very marked. Christian love 
is, in the basic meaning of the word, ecstatic. It is (or 
is supposed by Christians to be) a way of viewing per- 
sons as though from outside history, seeing them as 
illuminated by the love of God, but not, therefore, miss- 
ing one single detail of what is flawed and vicious in 
them. 

I am inclined to agree with Kierkegaard and Nietzsche 
that Christianity affords no basis for civilization and 
letters. (If Kierkegaard did not say this exactly, it is 
implied by the increasing asceticism of his later life and 
writings.) Christianity is a vantage point from which 
civilization and letters are viewed in a special way. Since 
it is hard to avoid being at least a little civilized and a 
little literate, Christians are always venturing in both 
worlds at once. Love, in their special sense, is the great 


- background of their lives. It inspires them to poems and 


liturgies and to works of piety and penitence. But when 
they observe the world, they observe the same facts as 
other people and their sense of comedy, irony and 
tragedy is more likely to be heightened by their Christ- 
ianity than diminished. 

The Christian overcomes despair in his own way by 
giving final allegiance to an Absolute beyond history, a 
particular act of faith. What is available now to those 
who are without this faith? What is the best alternative? 
As a Christian giving friendly advice, my answer is: a 
renewed faith in man and in the virtues that belong to 
human integrity. What Robert Gorham Davis is asking 
for need not be muddled up by calling it “love.” Honesty, 
courage, generosity, politeness and self-discipline are 
pretty good attitudes to apply to literature and social 
criticism, and they are the virtues, as Walter Kaufman 
has reminded us, which Nietzsche proposed as the best 
ones to offset the death of God. Our literature does show 
the signs of a poisoning of the affections and a drying-up 
of their wells. The remedy is not to be found in “affir- 
mation of life’s many fine things” (as J. Donald Adams 
might put it), but, as Mr. Davis rightly sees, in a con- 
trolled release of unconscious resources. Humanism was 
misled, first by the bourgeois ideologies of progress and 
then by Marxism, into the view that a man finds his only 
good in society and in history’s “march.” There is a 
better humanist tradition, though, one which comes to 
us from Rousseau. It finds creative value in solitude and 
expects that the artist will and must suffer a certain sep- 
aration from society. It finds strength even in alienation 
from society or even because of that alienation. Emerson, 
Thoreau, Melville and Henry James are American ex- 
amples. 

“Joy” is the word, I think, not “love.” And it will 
have to be, in our age, a joy with no fatuous temptation 
to overlook the terrible and the tragic, and able to con- 
template aloneness without fear. 








By Admiral Alan G. Kirk 
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ROM THE EARLIEST COLONIAL DAYs, peuple of different 
Fe. religion and traditions have lived together in 
America. Our society might, indeed, be called a fune- 
tioning United Nations—without the veto—ever since the 
early English, Dutch, Swedish and Scotch-Irish settlers 
joined together to fight for our common freedom. 

In that fight, our strongest weapon was our belief in 
the dignity of man and the existence of a moral law great. 
er than the divine right of rulers. We did not invent that 
faith. It was handed down to the colonists from the Old 
and New Testaments, and these teachings exercised a 
powerful influence on their daily lives. 

Erected in strife and based upon Biblical admonitions 
against arbitrary power, this nation had to be revolu- 
tionary from the start. So it was—and so it has re- 
mained. That is what Woodrow Wilson meant when he 
said: “The American Revolution was a beginning, not 
a consummation .... It was something that was born 
into the world, not to please it, but to regenerate it.” 

Our pride in America has nothing in common, how- 
ever, with narrow-minded nationalism. After all, our 
greatest revolutionary document, the Declaration of In- 
dependence, reflected not only a religious heritage much 
older than America, but the ideas of John Locke and 
the French liberals. Moreover, in our fight for liberty we 
were glad to accept the aid of Lafayette and other Euro- 
pean champions of freedom. 

Our debt to other peoples does not end there. Each 
decade of our existence has brought new people and new 
impulses from abroad. After Lenin’s rise to power, some 
of Russia’s finest scholars, scientists and artists joined 
us, along with all the others who had come to America. 
Many have come since World War II. 

To all these people, America represents liberty and 
justice in a world beset by despotism, privation and 
the threat of another world war. To them, our Declara- 
tion of Independence is still the most revolutionary docu- 
ment of all time. It does not surprise them to hear that 
Thomas Jefferson once said: “The flames kindled on 
the 4th of July 1776 have spread over too much of the 
globe to be extinguished by the feeble engines of des- 
potism; on the contrary, they will consume those engines 
and all who work them.” 


WAR PLEDGED FREEDOM 


In World War II, millions died for the promise of 
the Declaration of Independence, as restated by Roose- 
velt and Churchill in the Atlantic Charter, and again in 
the Charter of the United Nations, with its affirmation of 
“fundamental human rights” and the “dignity and worth 
of the human person”—but this promise has not been 
fulfilled. One totalitarian despotism was destroyed. An- 
other emerged intact, although millions of Soviet soldiers 
and civilians died, together with so many others, in the 
tragic faith that, after the war, their peoples would enjoy 
greater liberty. 
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Stalin encouraged them to die in that belief. In his 
first radio address after the Nazi assault on Russia, he 
said: 

“In this war of liberation, we shall not stand alone. 
In this great war, we shall have as true allies the 
peoples of Europe and America . . . . Our war for the 
independence of our fatherland shall fuse with the 
struggle of the peoples of Europe for their independ- 
ence, for democratic liberties.” 

Because America owes a lasting debt to all who 
fought together with us against Nazi tyranny, we only 
repay a small part of our obligation when we aid those 
who are still denied their rightful liberties. If we owe 
nothing to the Communist rulers except our dead in 
Korea, and the diversion of much of our creative energy 
from the works of peace to those of rearmament, we do 
owe a great deal to the peoples of Russia. We would 
make a grave mistake, indeed, if we were to believe that 
we cannot find a common language, a common purpose, 
with the people who gave us Leo Tolstoy. Moreover, we 
would have only a shallow concept of our own deeper 
freedom if we did not recognize their contribution to it. 
Consider how much poorer we would be without the 
music of Tchaikovsky, without the Russian ballet, with- 
out Stanislavsky’s contribution to our theater, without 
the works of Tolstoy, Dostoevsky and Chekhov that are 
so widely read in this country. 

We must not suppose that the Kremlin has been able 
to banish altogether the influence of these great spirits 
from the Soviet Union. The extent to which it persists 
is graphically reported by a Russian-speaking French 
correspondent who visited Moscow in 1950. In the April 
issue of Harper's Magazine, he writes: 

“How many times, riding around Moscow, have I 
not noted that the old woman in a woolen scarf or the 
young man sitting beside me was reading Tolstoy, 
Pushkin, Gogol, Chekhov, Gorky or Balzac, Shakes- 
peare, Dickens, Victor Hugo . . . . To my great sur- 
prise, on several occasions I saw torn, dog-eared 
copies of Dostoevsky’s novels in the hands of my 
neighbors in the theaters, restaurants or buses. These 


readers—most of them young—had to go to great 
pains to procure these rare books.” 


The correspondent concludes: 


“Some of these authors . . . devoted a mass of 
their writing to the struggle against tyranny, against 
the tsarist bureaucracy of the nineteenth century, 
against the police system of the old days. Their works 
ought to embarrass the present regime.” 

Thus we see there are two Russias, the Russia of 
Communist propaganda and the Russia of the people— 
a people whose ancient Christian faith has not been 
eradicated by Communism’s perpetual war on religion. 
Only last November, the Young Communist Pravda com- 
plained: 

“Unfortunately, there are still people in Soviet 
society who have not parted with their religious be- 
liefs. Men do not easily free themselves from rigid 
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traditions and customs rooted for centuries, even if 

the conditions of their life have changed profoundly.” 

What better, if unintended. tribute to the moral tena- 
city of the people? 

I have touched on Russia’s spiritual heritage because 
we cannot hope to win the present struggle against Com- 
munist despotism without a recognition of the great 
moral gulf that divides the peoples of Russia from the 
present regime. 

From 1906 to 1917, while Russia enjoyed partial lib- 
erty and quasi-constitutional government, America fol- 
lowed with great interest the efforts of Russian liberals 
in the Duma to bring about a transformation to truly 
representative government. At the same time, U. S. pub- 
lic opinion did not hesitate to voice its disapproval when 
the Tsarist regime violated human rights. In 1903, Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt protested against the Kishinev 
pogrom; in 1911, we abrogated our commercial treaty 
with the Tsarist Government because the latter refused 
to grant Americans of Jewish faith the same rights in 
Russia as other bearers of American passports. These 
actions helped Russian liberals in their fight against 
discrimination. 


THE MARCH REVOLUTION 


When the democratic revolution of March 1917 
brought full civil liberties, abolished minority restrictions 
and recognized the independence of Poland, all of Ameri- 
can public opinion, led by President Wilson and Elihu 
Root, acclaimed the event. We regarded the revolution 
as the natural climax of one hundred years of struggle. 

When the United States Government finally recognized 
the Soviet regime in 1933, many Americans sincerely 
believed that the establishment of diplomatic relations, 
together with the expansion of economic and cultural 
relations, would soften the worst features of Communist 
rule. And the American engineers who helped build 
industries in Russia during the first Five-Year Plan 
could well have believed that their efforts would improve 
living standards for the people. They could not know 
that the Kremlin’s main purpose was not to give the 
people better housing, food and clothing, but to prepare 
for war. 

For most Americans, the great purges that began in 
1936 were overshadowed by the growing menace of 
Nazism. As Hitler began to move, we listened hopefully 
to Litvinov’s pleas in the League of Nations for col- 
lective security. Those of us who had not followed the 
Kremlin’s policies closely were shocked by the Nazi- 
Soviet pact, but, after Hitler invaded Russia, the heroic 
fight of the peoples of Russia in defense of their home- 
land became intimately linked with our own war effort. 
We sped them Lend-Lease arms, trucks, food and medi- 
cal supplies to help stem Hitler’s bid for world domina- 
tion. 

- The mistakes we made between 1941. and 1946 were 
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the result of a determined, if futile, effort to build a 
peace that would certainly have benefited the peoples of 
Russia as much as anyone. Our large contribution, 
through UNRRA, for the rehabilitation of their war- 
ravaged areas was a further effort to help them. 

Today, all of us know that Stalin never wanted real 
peace. As we look back on the grim record of Com- 
munist rule, we also see that the struggle for freedom 
has never ended in the Soviet Union. From the first 
days of Communist dictatorship, civil strife has raged. 
To gain power, the Bolsheviks had to disperse with bay- 
onets the freely-elected Constituent Assembly. On battle- 
fronts that extended from Archangel to Vladivostok, all 
the peoples of Russia fought Communist rule. The first 
civil war lasted more than three years. No sooner had 
it ended than others began and have continued ever since. 

Today, some three decades after the destruction of the 
regime’s so-called “class enemies,” the concentration 
camps are filled with millions of new enemies—and each 
inmate has relatives and friends with new cause to hate 
the regime. Is it too much to say that the Communist 
regime is as much at war with its own people as it 
is with the free world? What better potential allies can 
we have than those who have suffered most under Com- 
munism? 

If we view the panorama of Russia, from the freedom- 
seeking Decembrists of 1825 to those escapees from the 
Soviet Union who join us today, and see our charter of 
liberty as tyranny’s victims have always seen it—as 
Jefferson and Wilson saw it—as the flame which must 
“consume the engines of despotism,” as “a beginning, 
not a consummation,” as a torch for all men at all times 
—then we know what it is that we must do. 

Today we know enough about the silent conflict that 
rages between the Kremlin despots and their subjects to 
realize that Stalin cannot simply thrust the Soviet army 
and peoples into battle. To order Russia into war, he 
must not only be confident that he has the necessary 
weapons and resources; he must also be certain that the 
officers and soldiers of the Soviet Army will obey his 
command and hurl themselves against us, not against him. 

Therefore, as we continue to build strength to deter 
aggression, we must establish firm ties with our best 
potential allies—Communism’s first and oldest victims. 
We must remove the fear and suspicion of us that Com- 
munist propaganda seeks to plant in their minds. We 
must 1. ake it plain that we seek nothing of the peoples 
of Russia that they do not themselves desperately want: 
a social order based on respect for human beings and 
a peace built on friendship among nations. 

We must aid Soviet and other democratic exiles who 
fight for freedom, with all the resources we can muster. 
If, despite all our efforts, war does come, this work 
will not have been wasted. For if we have convinced 
Stalin’s subjects that we are truly their allies and 
friends, the weapons and divisions that would otherwise 
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be used against us will more readily and quickly tum 
against the Kremlin. 

We can create this freedom alliance with the peoples 
of Russia if we believe in ourselves and the mission of 
liberty in the world. Every lasting change in history has 
come through the power of an idea that unites, rather 
than divides, men. Such has been the conquering force 
of all great religions and all true revolutions. Such, and 
such alone, stir the deeper currents that know neither 
frontiers, nationality nor differences of language. 

The deeper currents of the great change that will end 
Communist tyranny have long existed beneath the sur- 
face of Soviet life. Their symptoms are apparent to those 
of us who have lived in Stalin’s Russia in recent years, 
One of these symptoms is the extreme precaution the 
Kremlin rulers take to isolate their occupation troops 
from contact with the world. The systematic jamming 
of the Voice of America and BBC broadcasts to Russia 
is another sign that Stalin has great fear of the power 
of democratic ideas to explode once more in Russia. 

No police regime, no matter how powerful, can plug 
indefinitely all the holes, bolt all doors, and seal out 
all air and light from a great country, any more than 
it can give eternal life to an aging dictator. It cannot 
forever prevent aroused armies and peoples, fully con- 
vinced of the righteousness of their struggle for freedom, 
reawakened to their great liberal traditions, and deter- 
mined to grasp the hand of friendship we hold out to 
them, from taking destiny in their own hands. 

Our task, therefore, is plain. We must extend that 
hand of friendship to the peoples of Russia, for their 
freedom and ours. 





ON THE GO 
Pravda Man in U. S. Can Go Anywhere——Newspaper headline. 


Consider, please, the Pravda man, 
Completely free, unfettered. 
He goes, without the slightest ban, 
Where’er his work is bettered. 


He lives in luxury and ease 
And writes of Western errors, 
Surveys a scene of pleasant peace 


And tells of warlike terrors, 


Our faults he’s quick to see laid bare, 
All else he’s blind or slow to. 
You say he can go anywhere? 


I know where he can go to. 


—Richard Armour 
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EAST and WEST 






DALLIN 


HE CURRENT STAND on interna- 
alle issues of the German So- 
cial Democrats has astonished many 
Americans, including both friends 
and foes of Kurt Schumacher’s party. 

Schumacher’s traditional enemies 
are now saying: “Haven’t we always 
maintained that the Socialists were 
really first cousins of the Commu- 
nists? Now you can see for yourself 
that they’re behaving precisely as 
the Kremlin wants them to.” The 
German Socialists have also been a 
great disappointment to their friends. 
Hadn’t they always been the most 
consistent, vehement anti-Commu- 
nists? Weren’t they persecuted in the 
Soviet Zone with even greater bru- 
tality than the so-called “capitalist” 
parties? And didn’t they lead Ber- 
lin’s magnificent resistance to the 
Soviet blockade in 1948-49? 

Before pronouncing judgment on 
the German Socialists, however, we 
have to understand the background 
for their present stand. Their policy 
may be shortsighted and wrong, but 
it is not entirely inexplicable in the 
light of certain facts. 

I know from what I saw and heard 
in Germany during my prolonged 
visit last year that there is consider- 
with regard to 
Western, and particularly American, 
policy toward Russia. For the past 
two years, for example, the Germans 
have closely observed United States 
policy on Korea. At first, they were 
greatly heartened by the firm state- 
ments of President Truman and the 
UN pledge to secure the unification 
of Korea. But then they saw us start 
to waver and seize the first oppor- 
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By David J. Dallin 


Why the Germans 
Distrust America 


tunity to discuss an armistice with 
the Communists on the basis of a 
compromise that would perpetuate 
the present partition of Korea. We 
must not forget that the Germans— 
citizens of another divided land— 
translate our actions in Korea into 
German terms and draw their con- 
clusions accordingly. 


GERMANS SEEK UNITY 


The Germans also note the course 
of American policy in Germany. Are 
we in favor of unifying the country? 
They can never be quite sure. They 
know, for example, that there are 
forces in France and Britain which 
would like to maintain the present 
status quo. These people, without say- 
ing it in so many words, are pre- 
pared to accept the Soviet solution, 
which entails the creation of two Ger- 
manys, linked to two different worlds. 
The fact that this has the effect of 
vastly increasing Soviet power is of 
little concern to those whose think- 
ing has never progressed beyond the 
1930s and who still regard Germany 
as the only important source of in- 
ternational disturbance. 

We also ask the Germans to put all 
their eggs in the NATO basket in 
exchange for our pledge to defend 
them against Soviet aggression. Yet, 
every month or so, they hear a West- 
ern military or civilian leader declare 
that defense along the Elbe River is 
impracticable and that we will have 
to retreat at least to the Rhine be- 
fore mounting our first 
offensive. 


counter- 


What appears to us a_ purely 
strategic issue is a matter of life and 


death to millions of Germans, for 
between the Rhine and Elbe lies most 
of what we call Western Germany. 
Retreating to the Rhine and then 
counter-attacking means exposing 
this entire area first to Soviet devas- 
tation and brutality, and then to de- 
struction at the hands of returning 
Allied armies. What would the British 
say if we promised to “defend” their 
country by launching a counter-of- 
fensive after first retreating to Glas- 
gow or perhaps Dublin? 

All Germans, Socialists and non- 
Socialists alike, also ask themselves 
another question: What if Stalin, 
confronted with Western rearma- 
ment, should one day decide to re- 
treat politically and conclude a 
reasonably lasting settlement? Well 
aware of the West’s eagerness for 
peace and stability, he would un- 
questionably drive a hard bargain 
before coming to terms—and the ulti- 
mate compromise, which the Ger- 
mans are certain would be reached, 
would be at the expense of German 
unity, sovereignty and independence. 
Peace—of a highly illusory sort, to 
be sure—might be achieved for a 
time. But the Soviet Union would be 
assured the retention of the territory 
which it acquired after World War 
II, including all or most of Eastern 
Germany. 

In order to understand German 
attitudes, we have to look at our 
policies as they appear from the van- 
tage point of Central Europe. We 
must try to appreciate the extent of 
our own weakness and vacillation, 
which cannot possibly inspire enthu- 
siasm in others. We must face the 
fact that, if the pernicious doctrine 
of “neutralism” has taken hold to 
any great extent, it has very largely 
been our own fault. Whatever the 
source of our weakness, inconsistency 
and excessive caution, it has served 
us extremely ill. For uncertainty about 
American policy is the real reason 
why millions of Europeans—in par- 
ticular, the German Socialists—hesi- 
tate to join wholeheartedly in the 
anti-Communist alliance led by the 
United States. 





A FURTHER DISCUSSION ON 


‘LATTIMORE AND THE IPR’ 





The following exchange merits two comments. 

The first concerns Mr. Lattimore’s complaint that we 
have allowed him “so little space” to answer Professor 
Walker. On April 15, Mr. Lattimore wrote us, “I- am 
sure that you will recognize my right to equal space for 
an answer’’—meaning that we should put at his disposal 
exactly the same 28 columns we had devoted to the or- 
iginal Walker article. On April 21, we offered Mr. Latti- 
more “from 1,000 to 1,500 words,” noting that we had 
already permitted William L. Holland a like amount to 
rebut Mr. Walker. This would have made a total of 
3,000 words for the Lattimore side. Yet Mr. Lattimore 
now chides us for giving him “so little space.” We 
think it only fair to point out that, although we would 
have been within our editorial rights to keep his com- 
munication shorter, we are publishing it without a single 
deletion despite the fact that when all is considered— 
Mr. Walker’s lengthy quotations from Mr. Lattimore, 
the Holland and Laitimore replies, and the hundreds 


of thousands of words Mr. Lattimore has poured into 
official testimony and numerous articles and books— 
his are the best-publicized arguments in the current 
dispute. 

Our second comment concerns Mr. Lattimore’s last 
paragraph, where he upbraids the Editors for “‘publish- 
ing this kind of slanderous attack without giving me 
an opportunity to see it in advance and point out its 
errors.”” We would inform Mr. Lattimore that no single 
article published in this magazine has been more widely 
praised for its scholarly objectivity, fairness and honesty 
than Mr. Walker’s. The fact that it has been favorably 
received by a great variety of readers, including people 
with previously strong sympathies for Mr. Lattimore, 
makes his opinion distinctly a minority one. 

As for our not letting Mr. Lattimore see the Walker 
piece in advance, we were not aware that material to 
be published in THe New Leaner had to be submitted to 
anyone not on its editorial board. THE Eprrors 





1. Mr. Lattimore Takes Exception 


Epirors, THE New Leaper: 

N YOUR “SPECIAL SECTION” of 
1 March 31, Richard L. Walker 
grossly misrepresented my editorship 
of Pacific Affairs. His article is a 
travesty of the scholarly objectivity 
he professes. He accepts at face value 
the McCarran Committee’s distorted 
presentation of items from the old 
files of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions to make them mean in the 
1950s something quite different from 
their meaning in the 1930s. He does 
this without any consideration for 
the explanations of those who sent 
or received them, and he completely 
ignores the fifty-page statement I 
made to the McCarran Committee a 
full month before the publication of 
his article. 

Mr. Walker implies throughout his 
article that it was unscholarly if not 
downright subversive for Pacific Af- 
fairs, or for me as its editor, to 
express opinions or take part in con- 
troversy. Actually it was the declared 
policy of the IPR not to evade con- 
troversy, and when I became editor 
of Pacific Affairs 1 inserted the fol- 
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lowing notice at the beginning of 
each issue: 

“Opinions expressed in Pacific 
Affairs are the individual opinions 
of the contributors or reviewers. 
Opinions expressed in contribu- 
tions by members of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations, or by the edi- 
torial staff of Pacific Affairs, are 
also individual opinions. Neither 
the Institute of Pacific Relations 
nor Pacific Affairs is committed 
to any policy or partisan point of 
view.” 


My editorship of Pacific Affairs 
was a half-time assignment. In addi- 
tion, I was an independent research 
worker on contemporary as well as 
historical problems in the Far East, 
and on those problems I called the 
shots as I saw them. As editor, I 
attempted to present a wide range of 
opinion, and considered it desirable, 
as did Foreign Affairs and similar 
reputable journals in the 1930s, to 
print some left-wing points of view. 
The great issue in the 1930s, how- 
ever, was neither Communism nor 
Russia, but Japanese aggression. On 
that issue, I was anti-Japanese— 
which I still do not think was un- 


American. In the IPR, American and 
international, the majority opinion 
was anti-Japanese, and Pacific Af- 
fairs reflected that majority opinion. 

You have allowed me so little 
space that I cannot possibly expose 
all of Mr. Walker’s distortions. The 
following are only examples. 

A glaring example of making a 
mountain out of a molehill is Walk- 
er’s misinterpretation of an exchange 
of correspondence between me and 
K. A. Wittfogel which he labels as 
“a surprising case of intellectual dis- 
honesty.” The record shows (Me- 
Carran Transcript, pp. 330 and 332) 
that in Solution in Asia 1 recom- 
mended that the Japanese emperor 
be interned in China under United 
Nations supervision, and that in a 
letter to Wittfogel I said that I had 
never argued that America should 
remove him. Walker’s version, that 
I “denied ever having taken a stand 
on disposing of the Japanese em- 
peror,” is a misstatement of fact. 

Mr. Walker says that a 1938 letter 
of mine “cannot be read in any 
other way than as a blunt statement 
of an IPR policy line.” Mr. Holland, 
in your issue of April 21, has already 
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shown that the McCarran Committee 
distorted the record by concealing 
the essential fact that I had no au- 
thority over the research project be- 
ing discussed. My letter was only a 
“blunt statement” of my personal 
opinions in 1938. I had returned a 
few months previously from China, 
where I had seen for myself some of 
the horrors of Japanese aggression. 
As of 1938, I was encouraged by 
the fact that the Chinese Communists 
were cooperating with Chiang Kai- 
shek in national resistance against 
Japan. I was worried by the timid- 
ity of the Chinese liberals. (And 
rightly so; in the end, their timidity 
and hesitation contributed to their 
downfall.) I thought, as did many 
others, that it was possible to find 
common ground with the Russia of 
1938 in opposing the aggressions of 
Hitler, Mussolini and Japan; but 
even in 1938 I thought it wise to warn 
against letting the Russians, or any- 
body else, misrepresent agreement 
with Russia on “international policy 
in general” as “subservience to Rus- 
sia.” I also made no bones about my 
low opinion of the Chamberlain 
crowd who were then running Brit- 
ish policy. 

These were my well-known per- 
sonal opinions of that period. They 
can be documented from my writings 
and from the records of lectures that 
I gave in Holland, England and 
Canada, as well as America. They 
did not need to be dramatically “dis- 
covered” from a personal letter. 

My letter was a comment on a let- 
ter (which the McCarran Committee 
carefully kept out of the record) in 
which Mr. Carter had mentioned 
that a German and two Chinese were 
being considered for part of the IPR 
“Inquiry” research project. As a 
matter of fact, the “Inquiry” series, 
when completed, did not contain a 
volume by any of these three. Never- 
theless, I approved Mr. Carter’s orig- 
inal suggestion, because I thought 
they would “bring out the absolutely 
essential radical aspects” of problems 
in China—and, let me ask in passing, 
if a problem has radical aspects, is 
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it academically more objective to 
bring them out or to conceal them? 
The “radical aspects,” as made clear 
in my statement to the McCarran 
Committee of February 26, which 
Mr. Walker never mentions, included 
the agrarian problem, now universal- 
ly recognized as a “radical” (i.e., 
fundamental) problem in every coun- 
try in Asia, and the problem of the 
future situation after the defeat of 
Japan, which implied radical changes 
in the structure of power in Asia. 

In misrepresenting my editing of 
Pacific Affairs, Mr. Walker takes a 
list of 47 persons whom Mr. Holland 
mentioned at random and proceeds 
on the assumption that these were 
the only 47 anti-Communists who 
wrote for IPR publications, which is 
absurd. Against these he sets 37 per- 
sons “who have been identified by 
the McCarran investigation as sympa- 
thetic to Communism,” plus three 
others, and says that 18 of them 
wrote for Pacific Affairs. This is a 
scandalously loose and irresponsible 
way in which to throw around the 
label “sympathetic to Communism,” 
and Mr. Walker does not mention 
that fact. 

Mr. Walker says that the ratio of 
pro-Communist to anti-Communist 
writers in Pacific Affairs was “al- 
most four to one” — which is mis- 
representation on a scale approxi- 
mating to the Big Lie. For the Tyd- 
ings Committee in 1950, I listed 79 
authors, well known as anti-Commu- 
nist, who had contributed to Pacific 
Affairs under my editorship. Even if 
all the 18 referred to by Mr. Walker 
were pro-Communist, which they cer- 
tainly were not, the ratio would be 
18 to 79, or less than one to four. 
The real ratio was, of course, much 
less, as the biggest group of articles 
(143 out of 250) either dealt with 
non-political and non-economic sub- 
jects or presented purely neutral 
points of view. 

The standard, in Pacific Affairs, 
was not the name of the author but 
the content of the article. We had 
neither a private FBI to investigate 
authors, nor purge-lists from which 


to copy names. Like other publica- 
tions dealing with international rela- 
tions, we gave what we thought, was 
a fair minority representation to left- 
of-center views, but avoided propa- 
ganda. 

The most conservative opponents 
of Japanese aggression considered it 
pro-Chinese, not pro-Communist, to 
approve of the fact that the Chinese 
were fighting the Japanese instead of 
fighting each other. Mr. Walker re- 
peatedly implies that being vigor- 
ously opposed to Japanese aggres- 
sion in the 1930s was the same thing 
as being pro-Communist. Repeat- 
edly, in the instances he uses to 
charge me with “bias” as an editor, 
the issue involved was the Japanese 
issue, not the Communist issue. 

Mr. Walker is. also suspicious of 
my book reviews, and says that a 
book by Joshua Kunitz, Dawn Over 
Samarkand, made me “enthusiastic.” 
As a matter of fact, I reviewed this 
book jointly with one by E. E. Kisch, 
and Mr. Walker carefully by-passes 
the following examples of my “en- 
thusiasm”: I pointed out that both 
men “were in fact members of a 
conducted tour of foreign Commu- 
nists or Communist sympathizers.” I 
distinguished between the two, say- 
ing of Kisch that “even at best his 
rather blotchy impressions give an 
effect of turgid ecstasy.” Kunitz, I 
conceded, “is more prosaic, and bet- 
ter.” I noted that Kunitz “makes 
frank allowance for mistakes . . . and 
at the same time is fair to the ability, 
intrepidity and dramatic appeal of a 
number of the native anti-Bolshevik 
leaders.” I added, however, that 
“Both writers have a curious, over- 
simplified, almost infantile attitude 
toward international questions,” and 
went on to say something in favor 
of British officers in Central Asia 
who were “turned into personally 
malevolent villians” by Kisch and 
Kunitz. 

In fact, if this is the kind of book 
review by me that Mr. Walker dis- 
likes, all I can say is that I think 
my book reviews are fairer and more 
balanced than Mr. Walker’s review 
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LATTIMORE CONTINUED 


of my work. He even goes to the 
extraordinary extreme of saying, 
about a book review in which I con- 
fessed my ignorance of Marxism, 
that the book ought to have been re- 
viewed by “a scholar familiar with 
Marxist principles.” I strongly dis- 
agree. I cannot imagine anything 
more fundamentally against Ameri- 
can principles than the denial, to 
people who have no special training 
in Marxism, of the right to publish 
their opinions about books by Marx- 
ists. 

Finally, Mr. Walker again confuses 
the issues of anti-Japan and _pro- 
Communist with reference to the 
publications Amerasia and China 
Today. As he notes, I declined to 
join the board of China Today be- 
cause there had already been “con- 
siderable kick” about my being on 
the board of Amerasia. Mr. Walker 
must know that “kick” was from the 
Japanese, who repeatedly objected to 
my criticism of Japanese policy; it 
had nothing to do with Communism. 

Amerasia, when I was on its board, 
before 1941, was not pro-Communist. 
In fact, Professor Colegrove, of whom 
Mr. Walker appears to approve 
highly, remained on the board of 
Amerasia until 1943, and resigned 
then over the question of India, not 
the question of Communism. China 
Today, from 1939 to 1941, the only 
years in which I saw even occasional 
copies, was certainly not “openly and 
avowedly Communist,” as Mr. Wal- 
ker claims. Among its contributors 
in those years were Senators Schwel- 
lenbach and Elbert Thomas, Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek, Geraldine Fitch 
and Freda Utley. The month before 
I wrote to the editor, it had pub- 
lished an interview with Paul Yu- 
Pin, the Catholic Archbishop of Nan- 
king. What I indicated to the editor, 
in a polite way, was that, though I 
freely expressed my critieism of Jap- 
anese policy, I was not lining up as a 
volunteer propagandist for Chinese 
policies. 

The indictment for lack of thor- 
oughness in investigation, failure to 
check the record and the sources, and 
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lack of academic objectivity and fair- 
ness lies against Mr. Walker, not 
against me. A still heavier indict- 
ment lies against him and the editors 
of THE New Leaber for publishing 


this kind of slanderous attack with. 

out giving me an opportunity to see 

it in advance and point out its errors, 
YOURS SINCERELY, 

/signed/ Owen LATTIMORE 


2. Prof. Walker Replies 


Epirors, THE NEw LEADER: 

R. LATTIMORE has called my 
M article which THe New Leap- 
ER published as a special section a 
“slanderous attack.” He also main- 
tains that it is a “travesty of schol- 
arly objectivity,” that it constitutes 
“distortion” and “misrepresenta- 
tion,” that it is “scandalously loose 
and irresponsible” and “lacking ob- 
jectivity” and that it approximates 
the “Big Lie.” Mr. Lattimore has a 
right to form and express such opin- 
ions, but whether they are correct 
will have to be judged by those who 
have read the special section and 
who are likewise entitled to their 
own opinions. 

There were several main points 
which the article had to make about 
Mr. Lattimore and his past record, 
and although he complains of having 
been granted too little space, he has 
avoided most of them. On those 
which he does touch, his letter indi- 
cates that he has tried to shift 
ground, and this I am unwilling to 
let him do. 

The crux of his argument seems to 
be that he was anti-Japanese and not 
supporting the Communists, but I be- 
lieve he has consistently done this 
last. His active opposition to Japan 
no more dispels this record than 
would Frederick Vanderbilt Field’s 
devotion to the America Firsters 
during the Hitler-Stalin Pact absolve 
him of charges of being pro-Commu- 
nist. Mr. Lattimere states that in the 
instance where I charged him with 
bias as editor of Pacific Affairs, the 
issue involved was the Japanese issue, 
not the Communist issue. This is just 
not so. One of the major points I 
made about Mr. Lattimore was the 
matter of four open disputes which 
he had in print while editor. In all 
of these disputes, Lattimore took a 


position which can legitimately be 
termed pro-Communist; and three of 
them, including his classic remark 
about the Russian purge trials, did 
not involve Japan at all. 

The major point which I made 
about Mr. Lattimore and his rela. 
tionship to the IPR was that he was 
apparently not the neutral person re- 
quired for editor of the journal of 
the Pacific (or International) Coun- 
cil of the IPR. In his letter, he now 
confirms this. I had pointed out the 
contrast between the stand taken by 
Dr. Philip C. Jessup on the Japanese 
problem even as late as 1940, and the 
position which Lattimore expressed 
in 1938. I expressly stated that, as 
far as the IPR was concerned, the is- 
sue was not one of pro-Communism 
or anti-Communism but the problem 
of retaining its non-partisan charac- 
ter. 

As far as Mr. Lattimore himself is 
concerned, however, there is an issue 
of pro-Communism which can legiti- 
mately be raised. And here I point- 
ed, for example, to his book reviews. 
Anticipating that he would claim that 
excerpts were taken out of context, I 
quoted his review of Anna Louise 
Strong’s book in full. If Mr. Latti- 
more wanted to answer my criticism 
here, he certainly should have ad- 
dressed himself to this document; 
but he has studiously avoided it. He 
did, indeed, as he says, review a 
book by Kisch along with the review 
of Kunitz’s Dawn Over Samarkand. 
Kisch’s book was apparently too ob- 
viously propagandistic to be of serv- 
ice to the Communist eause. The 
overall tone of Lattimore’s review of 
Kunitz’s volume, a more skillful bit 
of Communist propaganda, was, as | 
indicated, one of approval. 

With regard to his review of the 
propaganda tract by Tanin and Yo- 
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han on Militarism and Fascism in 
Japan, Lattimore did not, as he says, 
confess ignorance of Communism— 
that he confessed later in his Ordeal 
by Slander. I did not state or im- 
ply that he had no right to review the 
volume. It was Mr. Lattimore who 
stated in his review that “Presum- 
ably, in order to get the most out of 
it, one should already be familiar 
with Marxist principles.” I merely 
agreed and wondered whether, in 
view of his later protestations of ig- 
norance of Communism, his review 
was up to the standards of a schol- 
arly journal. According to the stand- 
ards which Mr. Lattimore sets up in 
his letter, it would be quite scholarly 
for him to review works on electro- 
dynamics, atomic physics or any sub- 
ject involving special concepts and a 
special jargon with which he is pre- 
sumably unfamiliar. Another point 
raised in connection with Mr. Latti- 
more’s book reviews which I did not 
make in my article, but which was 
quite apparent, was that, judging by 
the books which he was reading and 
reviewing, he was learning about 
Communism rather rapidly—so rap- 
idly that later statements concerning 
his unfamiliarity with it sound rather 
lame. 

But this is all somewhat minor. 
What I had pointed out with regard 
to Mr. Lattimore’s book reviews in 
Pacific Affairs was that he had 
chosen to review favorably propa- 
ganda tracts and pamphlets of ques- 
tionable value for any scholar. 

There are likewise other important 
items in my article which Mr. Latti- 
more chooses to ignore, such as his 
luncheon with Soviet Ambassador 
Oumansky during the Hitler-Stalin 
Pact, at which Lattimore imparted 
information to the Soviet Ambas- 
sador of which neither the State De- 
partment nor the American people 
had yet been apprised. He likewise 
by-passes the letter on “exaggerated 
neutrality” which I reproduced and 
which showed him up once again as 
not being the type of person required 
for the scholarly caliber of such a 
publication as Pacific Affairs. 
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But regarding the “cagey letter” 
Lattimore’s position is really weak. 
He states that I ignored his fifty-page 
statement to the McCarran Commit- 
tee. I did not ignore it, but did him 
the kindness of not mentioning it. In 
this statement, for example, he at- 
tempted to explain away the “cagey 
letter” by such far-fetched arguments 
as, “I used the word ‘radical,’ of 
course, in its dictionary sense of 
‘fundamental.’” Did he really ex- 
pect the Senators present to accept 
this radical definition of “radical”? 
Under such a definition, the funda- 
mental problem of American security 
would become a “radical” problem, 
and it has evidently been too radical 
to receive much attention in any of 
Mr. Lattimore’s works. 

He likewise attempts to dismiss the 
“cagey letter” by pointing out that 
he had no formal authority over the 
“Inquiry” series which the IPR was 
producing and which he discussed in 
the letter. As I pointed out in my 
article, formal position is never a 
sure indication of power or influ- 
ence. That Mr. Lattimore should be 
proposing the policy line for the “In- 
quiry” series to take even when he 
was not officially connected with the 
“Inquiry” makes his letter an even 
more disreputable piece. 

With regard to the magazine China 
Today, Mr. Lattimore shows the 
same facility for juggling dates 
which he displayed in his recent long 
stand before the McCarran Commit- 
tee. I pointed out in my article how 
Pacific Affairs under the editorship 
of Mr. Lattimore had abstracted an 
article from China Today and had 
produced a bibliography on Com- 
munist China which listed many 
articles from China Today as “must” 
reading. This was in 1935 and 
1936. Now Mr. Lattimore states that 
he saw only occasional copies of 
China Today from 1939 to 1941 (the 
united-front period). He would 
have us believe that it was on the 
basis of these 1939-to-1941 issues 
that he turned down in 1939 an edi- 
torship to China Today because it 
was too obviously given to the “cause 


of China”—a phrase which, 1n- 
cidentally, Mr. Lattimore put in quo- 
tation marks. 

As regards his dispute with Pro- 
fessor Wittfogel, readers will indeed 
have to turn to the testimony to 
check up on the rather involved issue 
concerning the Japanese emperor. 
Mr. Lattimore is quibbling here, and 
his quibbling does not stand up. He 
himself confessed to Wittfogel fol- 
lowing the exchange of correspond- 
ence in question: “you caught me 
with the one about the Mikado,” a 
statement which was witnessed by 
Professor George E. Taylor of the 
University of Washington. Here 
again, Mr. Lattimore is attempting to 
shift ground. 

He has pointed out one error 
which I made in my article—one 
which I should like to correct. In 
one place, I stated: “The high ratio of 
‘pro-Communist’ to. ‘anti-Communist’ 
writers in Pacific Affairs while Latti- 
more was editor—almost four to one 
—would indicate that his partisan- 
ship carried over into his selection 
of articles.” A glance at the table 
produced in the article will show 
that this is incorrect. In all other 
places where I utilized the figures 
from the table, I talked in number 
of pages and not number of authors, 
and that is what was intended here. 
This is an important distinction, and 
I am glad that Mr. Lattimore has 
called attention to it. Another way 
in which I might have made my 
point would have been to state that 
as editor of Pacific Affairs Mr. Lat- 
timore himself contributed more 
pages to the journal than all the 47 
people on Mr. Holland’s list of con- 
tributors “well known for their ac- 
tive opposition to Communism” put 
together. 

If we ask ourselves what in sum 
Mr. Lattimore’s letter has stated in 
reply to my article, I believe the 
answer is: Nothing. We can agree, 
though, that Mr. Lattimore continues 
to show some ability at the use of 
invective. 

VERY SINCERELY, 
/signed/ RicHarpD L. WALKER 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 






CHAMBERLIN 


OME TIME AGO, | published on 
_ page a letter I had written 
to a Japanese friend who expressed 
opposition to the rearming of Japan. 
My point was that it is illogical and 
unrealistic for the Japanese to expect 
the United States, the United Nations 
or any other outside power to bear 
the entire burden of their defense. 

The same point is equally true for 
Germany. The National Council for 
the Prevention of War has been cir- 
culating a letter from a German 
woman, Frau Kuester, describing her 
efforts to organize speeches and meet- 
ings in opposition to rearmament. I 
have sent her the following letter, 
which is also addressed to all those 
Germans and Japanese who believe 
their countries can hope to main- 
tain their independence if they are 
not prepared to fight for it: 

“.. . While I always detested the 
Nazi political regime and the Nazi 
philosophy, I have never believed 
that the German people should be in- 
discriminately identified with either. 
I have vigorously criticized . . . the 
Morgenthau Plan, artificial restric- 
tions on German economic develop- 
ment, the annexation by the Soviet 
Union and Poland of historic and 
ethnic German territory, and the in- 
human uprooting of millions of Ger- 
mans . . . from their homes in the 
lands east of the Elbe. 

“I can understand the psycho- 
logical basis . . . for an ohne mich 
[“leave me out!”] attitude of some 
Germans toward joining in military 
defense preparations. I can also un- 
derstand the emotional basis of some 
French opposition to the inclusion of 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


Crying Peace When 
There Is No Peace 


Germany in European defense. 
“But these attitudes are not ration- 
ally defensible. The threat which 
Stalin’s vast militarized empire repre- 
both to Germany and to 
France, and to the whole of Europe 


sents, 


outside the Iron Curtain, is so real 
and so great that only a combined 
effort of all free European countries 
can hope to ward it off. 

“I understand and fully sympa- 
thize with the German demand for 
political and economic independence 
and equality. . .. But I frankly can- 
not understand how you and those 
Germans who oppose rearmament 
unconditionally feel that you are im- 
proving the prospect of peace. 

“, . . Is it not clear in historical 
retrospect that, if the free countries 
had been better prepared, Hitler 
would never have dared to launch the 
last war, or would have been more 
quickly defeated had he launched it? 
Can anyone who believes in peace, 
but peace on a basis of freedom and 
justice, logically argue that the non- 
Communist countries should make 
the same mistake in regard to Stalin 
which was made in regard to Hitler? 

“One may argue that war is a 
terrible thing; no one will deny this. 
But if an evil force like Communist 
totalitarianism is armed to the teeth 
with the resources of a vast empire, 
unilateral disarmament by free 
peoples is far more likely to produce 
war than peace... . 

“It may be argued that Gandhi’s 
method of non-violent non-coopera- 
tion would be a more effective 
method of resistance than building 
up armaments. But, on the basis of 


my own knowledge of the Soviet 
Union and of Germany under Hitler, 
I believe there is a profound fallacy 
in this argument. Gandhi could only 
succeed because he was dealing with 
a civilized regime, which left him 
large opportunities for propaganda 
and agitation, and honored him even 
when it sentenced him to prison, A 
Gandhi under Stalin or Hitler would 
be snuffed out before he could ex. 
ercise any influence. 

“T think Germans, like other 
peoples, want national independence, 
subject only to such voluntary inter- 
national agreements as they may con- 
clude with other peoples on a basis 
of equality. But a people that is un- 
willing to assume the risk and burden 
of defending its independence is not 
likely to enjoy it very long. 

“It is not practicable for Germany, 
by refusing to arm, to assure for it- 
self non-participation in a war be- 
the Soviet Union and _ the 
Western powers. . 


tween 
. . If Germans re- 
fuse to defend their own soil, they 
can scarcely expect Americans, Brit- 
ish and French to defend it for them. 
A Germany that stubbornly refuses 
to rearm may one day find itself be- 
tween the terror of a Soviet occupa- 
tion and the terror of Western de- 
struction of its industries. 

“Even if it were possible to im- 
agine an arrangement in which Ger- 
many would be neutralized and 
united, with all foreign troops with- 
drawn, this neutrality would be 
worthless unless it were defended by 
a reasonably strong army. One need 
only look at the examples of Switzer- 
land and Sweden, which, because of 
their size and geographical location, 
are in a better position than Ger- 
many to maintain their neutrality. 
Both these countries are fully armed. 

“However idealistic their subjec- 
tive motives may be, those Germans 
who oppose any participation of their 
country in a common European de- 
fense effort are actually working for 
war, not peace, and for slavery, not 
freedom. They are not serving the 
best interests of Germany or of 
Europe.” 


The. New Leader 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


The Follv of Unpolitical War 


The Struggle for Europe. 
By Chester Wilmot. 
Harper. 766 pp. $5.00. 


CHESTER Witmot’s Struggle For 
Europe is certainly the most interest- 
ing and provocative one-volume his- 
tory of the Second World War yet 
written. It is interesting in a way 
which Americans of a generation ago 
could not have conceived. For in 
these pages war is seen in its full 
dimension, as .the expression of a 
nation’s policy and character—not 
merely a conflict of armed forces. 

Mr. Wilmot is concerned, basical- 
ly. with tracing the roots of the 
cold war to the military strategy and 
diplomacy of 1941 to 1946. That 
the contours of the international 
scene should bear any relation what- 
soever to the precise maneuvers of 
fleets and armies would have been 
an unintelligible hypothesis to Amer- 
icans of 1917. The more recent war 
was still viewed in this country as 
something to be fought to a finish 
and gotten over with as quickly as 
possible, with ..o thought at all that 
the way in which it was fought could 
be of importance in determining 
whether the world to follow it would 
be sound and prosperous or torn by 
The fact that Mr. 
Wilmot’s book is being widely read 
in the United States—and generally 


fierce tensions. 


understood—is an indication of how 
much these years have taught us. 
The author has made full use of 
the numerous American memoirs of 
the time. He -has interviewed hun- 
dreds of the principal actors, and 
he has employed German materials 
with a mastery and a perspective not 
hitherto approached. The result is 
an immense volume filled with ab- 
sorbing detail, readable on every 
page. But it is the author’s central 
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Reviewed by August Heckscher 
Editorial writer, New York “Herald 
Tribune”; author, lecturer 


argument and his guiding ideas that 
give the book its major interest. 

Briefly, Mr. Wilmot holds that 
through mistaken strategy—in con- 
siderable part the fault of the Amer- 
icans—Europe was left open to 
Communist domination; and_ that 
what had been given away on the 
battlefield was then sanctioned by 
shortsighted diplomacy. He is far 
too scholarly and fair a writer to 
labor his thesis in an extreme form. 
He does, nevertheless, take very 
largely the British view. He explains 
Churchill and defends Montgomery, 
as an advocate no less than as an 
historian. His book is infinitely more 
than an answer to General Bradley’s 
memoirs; yet, on one level, it is 
indeed an answer. Polemics, 
when carried on by antagonists of 
genuine stature, provide light and 
understanding—even if they do not 
yield the ultimate truth. 

The Americans, as Mr. Wilmot 
shows convincingly, were determined 
from the start upon a post-Channel 
invasion at the earliest possible 
moment. Even when it became plain 
that a major offensive could not be 
undertaken in 1942, General Mar- 
shall hoped for a holding operation 
through the winter. The final deci- 
sion to turn toward North Africa 
was regarded with extreme gloom 
by General Eisenhower. This early 
reluctance was followed, in Mr. Wil- 
mot’s view, by a basic inability to 
follow up the successful North Afri- 
can landings with an imaginative 
strategy. The Americans, as he pic- 
tures them, never really knew what 
they were doing in that part of the 
world. They were drawn forward. 


such 


step by uneasy step, to Tunisia, Sicily 
and up the spine of Italy. 

What were the British urging 
meanwhile? Mr. Wilmot does not 
suggest that Mr. Churchill was set 
to “invade the Balkans”; but he does 
convey something of the flexibility, 
the eagerness to press home an ad- 
vantage, which characterized the 
British leader. After the invasion of 
Italy, he wanted to take Rhodes, Cos 
and Leros: after the fall of Rome, 
he wanted to push northward with 
undiminished forces to the Po Valley. 
The fruits of these undertakings 
would, he felt, be immeasurable. The 
one might bring Turkey into the war 
on our side; the other might open 
up the way into the Balkans. Neither, 
as he saw it, required any funda- 
mental deviation from the plans for 
the cross-Channel invasion. But the 
Americans refused the few landing 
crafts needed for the island con- 
quests, and withdrew seven divisions 
from Italy for the invasion of south- 
ern France. 

If the Russians were not kept out 
of the Balkans by Mediterranean 
campaigns, there was still a chance 
that they might be kept out by a 
rapid advance across Europe in the 
north. Here Mr. Wilmot brings into 
play the detailed knowledge he 
gained as a BBC commentator and 
eye-witness of the Normandy land- 
ings, suggesting most subtly the rela- 
tionships between war aims and mili- 
tary strategy. 

What was required, he argues, was 
a swift, concentrated stroke at the 
heart of Germany. What was planned 
was a broad advance, with the huge 


and complex Allied organization 
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moving together all along the line 
from north to south. Two lesser 
themes run through this discussion: 
(1) the American reliance on fire- 
power, to the detriment of maneuver, 
and (2) the British skill (particular- 
ly Montgomery’s) in creating the 
conditions for a successful break- 
through. 

It is Mr. Wilmot’s contention, I 
gather, that all would have been well 
if the British had been allowed a 
free hand in feinting and maneuver- 
ing so as to bring about the swift 
sortie; and if the Americans had 
been given a free hand in the subse- 
quent exploitation. But in the na- 
ture of things this division of labor 
could not be, and the result in prac- 
tice was the broad front of armies, 
moving inexorably toward the Rhine. 
By the time the Rhine was crossed 
and West Germany overrun, the Rus- 
sians had moved westward and were 
in a position to dominate the large 
areas of Europe which they hold to 
this day. 

The importance of timing in the 
closing chapters of the war is brought 
out by Mr. Wilmot in his discussion 
of the Yalta conference. When 
Roosevelt first asked for such a meet- 
ing, in November, the Russian armies 
were held fast at the Vistula. When 
Stalin permitted the meeting to fore- 
gather, in February, the Russians had 
advanced to the Oder, and the West- 
ern Allies had suffered their severe 
setback in the Battle of the Bulge. 
The comparative advantage of the 
two groups of armies had thus been 
reversed—a fact which was indelibly 
recorded in the Yalta agreements. 
Thus, the whole story of these years 
might have been different, Mr. Wil- 
mot implies, if the strategy of the 
single thrust had been substituted 
for the broad front. 

But would it have been different? 
The “ifs” of history are deceptive, 
and they are particularly so when 
dealing with an antagonist as im- 
placable and resourceful as Stalin. 
It was his supreme art to exact con- 
cessions from weakness as effective- 


ly as from strength. When he did 


not seem to be on the verge of tak- 
ing over all Europe, he seemed to be 
on the verge of making a separate 
peace with Hitler. In either position, 
he was able to get what he wanted. 

Conceivably, a resolute determina- 
tion on the part of the Western Al- 
lies to undermine or diminish Rus- 
sia could have avoided concessions. 
Yet the shadow of a broken alliance 
would have lain even more darkly 
across these postwar years than the 
shadow of hopes disappointed and 
faith betrayed. Roosevelt and 
Churchill made their mistakes, but 
they were the mistakes of magnani- 
mity. It would be hard to say that 
the world would have been the bet- 
ter if all the sacrifices of the war 
against Hitler had had for their 
immediate sequel a war between the 
chief partners in that struggle. The 
utter meaninglessness of such an out- 
come would have been enough to 
make all future generations cynical. 

The roots of the cold war, as Mr. 
Wilmot suggests, may well lie in 
the strategy and diplomacy of World 
War II. But the record reminds us 
that roots of decency, honor and 
trust among nations lie there also. 
If the Western alliance is as strong 
as it is today in opposing Commun- 
ism, it is in no small part because 
Churchill and Roosevelt acted as they 
did, giving Russia the benefit of 
every doubt, leaning over backward 
to be generous, and thus proving 
demonstrably where the blame for 
today’s tensions must be placed. 
Their very errors made “neutralism” 
on any large scale impossible. 

To make his argument plausible 
and convincing, Mr. Wilmot is in- 
clined to exaggerate the gulf be- 
tween Churchill and Roosevelt—and 
also to exaggerate the British leader’s 
clairvoyance. He has relied far too 
heavily, it seems to me, upon Elliott 
Roosevelt’s improbable and tendenti- 
ous reconstruction of his father’s 
words, so that he gives the impres- 
sion that Mr. Roosevelt was more 
troubled by British imperialism than 
by Russian tyranny. As for Mr. 
Churchill’s clairvoyance, he foresaw 


much; but he went along with both 
the statement on “unconditional sur. 
render” and the Morgenthau Plan— 
hardly the course of a man who was 
determined at all costs to build a 
barrier against Russia. 

These general remarks tend to dis. 
tract attention from the infinite rich. 
ness of detail of Mr. Wilmot’s book 
—from the new light which on nearly 
every page he sheds on the great 
battles of the European war. But 
it is, for better or worse, the main 
argument that will survive and gain 
currency, particularly among those 
who have not read the volume. That 
argument, it seems to me, must be 
judiciously weighed. It would be an 
unfortunate thing if authors less 
sound and thorough than Chester 
Wilmot were to begin looking for 
the source of all our present diff 
culties in the decisions made between 
1941 and 1946. After all, we did de- 
feat Hitler, we defeated Japan, and 
we emerged with an unstained record 
of commitments upheld and promises 
fulfilled. New dangers then con- 
fronted us. But at least we could 
deal with them with a good con- 
science. 


In one sense, everything that hap- | 
pens in this world springs from what 


has happened before. As a philos- 
opher, Mr. Wilmot impresses us 
subtly and often startlingly with the 
continuity between what we once did 
and what we now endure. But, in 
practice, it is usually wise to deal 
with one thing at a time. Perhaps 
the worst fault of the generals and 
statesmen of World War II was that 
they acted in this practical way. They 
did not foresee everything. But 
neither did they despair. 





“THE BROTHERS 
COMMUNAZI” 


Parallel quotations prove 
that Nazis and Communists 
are brothers under the 
skin. Students and union 
members have found it in- 
valuable. 
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The Roosevelt Revolution 


The Future of American Politics. 
By Samuel Lubell. 
Harper. 270 pp. $3.50. 


SAMUEL LUBELL is a bold man. In 
presenting a new theory of American 
political parties, he confidently as- 
serts that “If this theory is valid, a 
good many textbooks on American 
politics will have to be rewritten.” 
This expectation is doubtless a bit 
grandiose, but Lubell has nonetheless 
written one of the most stimulating 
books on American political behavior 
to appear in the last decade. It is 
shrewd, free of visible preconcep- 
tions, and pleasantly subversive of 
many of our tenderly-held political 
clichés. 

Lubell is concerned with analyzing 
the phenomenon that might be called 
the Permanent Roosevelt Revolution 
—‘“the transformation of the United 
States from a nation with a tradi- 
tional Republican majority to one 
with a normal Democratic majority.” 
This transformation has been de- 
scribed before, but never in quite the 
way that Lubell goes about his task. 

He first undertook the enormous 
chore of analyzing the Presidential 
election returns from 1892 to 1948 
for each county (there are over 
3,000) in the U. S. and, in the case 
of large cities, for wards and even 
precincts. Then he studied the writ- 
ten material on the political, eco- 
nomic, ethnic and religious character- 
istics of his various voting units. 
Finally, he went around the country 
ringing doorbells and buttonholing 
voters in an effort to discover why 
they voted for whom and when. The 
result is a wealth of detailed observa- 
tions that give a rare precision to his 
account of how the Democratic 
coalition took shape and 
founders in stalemate. 

The transformation in our political 
life came, Lubell believes, when a 
number of diverse developments 
reached fruition at about the same 


now 
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Author of “Strategy for Liberals” ; 
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time: the rise to political conscious- 
ness of newer ethnic groups like the 
Italian-Americans and the Polish- 
Americans; the shift in the allegiance 
of the Negro community from the 
Republican to the Democratic party; 
the emergence of a new urban middle 
class whose memories and fears re- 
mained rooted in the Depression even 
as their economic fortunes slowly 
improved; the dependence of farmers 
on Government support, which made 
many of them uneasy allies of the 
Democrats despite their normal 
Republicanism; the vast growth of 
organized labor, bringing it into 
permanent partnership with the 
Democratic party—at least insofar 
as Presidential elections are con- 
cerned. These tendencies first be- 
came visible in the early Thirties; by 
1940, they could be recognized as 
stable elements in our political life. 

Until 1938, Lubell writes, the 
loosely-organized coalition could sub- 
sist in relative harmony, each of the 
groups pushing its own claims for 
economic preferment or political 
advancement without running 
athwart the interests of its colleagues. 
In 1938, following Roosevelt’s unsuc- 
cessful “purge,” came the end of the 
legislative New Deal, and since then 
the growing stalemate in Washington 
has become a reflection of the coun- 
try-wide stalemate in the Democratic 
coalition. 

Today, the mutual frustration is 
well-nigh complete: Further eco- 
nomic gains for either labor or the 
farmers seem to be at the expense of 
the other; the claims of Negroes 
meet as much resentment as favor, 
even in the North; the political am- 
bitions of the unions are continually 
checkmated by a middle-class fear of 
labor growing too powerful—a fear 
shared by many union members. 


(Witness Taft’s overwhelming Sena- 
torial election victory in 1950 and 
the continued inability of the United 
Automobile Workers to elect a mayor 
in Detroit.) 

A bare summary of Lubell’s find- 
ings hardly does justice to the rich- 
ness of his material. Much of his 
contribution lies in the detailed 
analysis of the many elements in the 
grand design. His account of the 
rise of Italian-Americans to political 
power—capsuled in the story of what 
happened in Rhode Island; his de- 
scription of how Frank Graham came 
to be defeated by a last-minute in- 
jection of the race issue; his findings 
as to how a representative group of 
farmers really felt in 1948—Truman 
was the conservative who would pro- 
tect their gains and Dewey the ad- 
venturous radical who threatened 
them—are all examples of superb 
political reporting. 

Lubell’s theoretical constructions 
are less rewarding. His new theory 
amounts to a discovery that there 
have been “relatively few periods 
when the major parties were closely 
competitive, with elections alternating 
between one and the other. The 
usual pattern has been that of a 
dominant majority party, which 
stayed in office as long as its elements 
held together, and a minority party 
which gained power only when the 
majority coalition split.” This seems 
true enough, though hardly novel. 

Lubell then goes on to argue that 
“Tt is within the majority party that 
the issues of any particular period 
are fought out; while the minority 
party shines in reflected radiance of 
the heat thus generated.” This as- 
sertion is much more dubious. It 
holds, certainly, for the New Deal 
and Fair Deal period, but hardly 
seems to apply to recent periods of 
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Republican ascendancy. Weren’t 
there major issues fought out be- 
tween the parties from 1896 to 1912, 
and, to a lesser extent perhaps, from 
1920 to 1932? 

His theory of parties leads Lubell 
to believe that the Republicans’ only 
hope in 1952 is to split the present 
squabbling Democratic coalition—no 
mean task after the 1948 experience. 
One gathers that a persuasive policy 
of “me-tooism” might do the trick, 
barring the intervention of “some 
dramatic personality who is above 
both parties, like General 
hower.” 


Fisen- 
he warns the 
Republicans that a single victory 
might only resolidify the Democratic 


Even so, 


coalition at the next election. 
But Lubell also offers scant com- 
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fort to the Democrats. If they remain 
in power, he sees no more than an 
outside chance—the emergence of a 
deeply felt national interest—that the 
present deadlock between President 
and Congress will be broken. Lubell, 
however, exaggerates both the nature 
and causes of the stalemate. What 
with the Truman Doctrine, the Mar- 
shall Plan, NATO and MSA, we 


hardly seem stalemated in our foreign 


efforts. Moreover, has the Adminis. 
tration really been held back in do. 
mestic affairs as much by the internal 
squabblings of its supporters as by 
the structural deficiencies in Con. 
gress, which frequently allow a 
minority to frustrate the majority 
will? Doubtless neither explanation 
should exclude the other, but Lubell 
seems to misplace his emphasis at 
times. 





A Great Public Servant 


Joseph B. Eastman: Servant of the People. 


By Claude Moore Fuess. 
Columbia. 344 pp. $5.00. 


THIS BIOGRAPHY shows in concrete, 
vivid narration how and why “Joe” 
Eastman came to win such unique 
esteem in the eyes of his fellow 
Americans as a “servant of the 
people”—not as a utopian dreamer 
for the future, but as a worker for 
constructive results in the present. 

The author’s task was not an easy 
one, for Eastman’s twenty-five years’ 
work in Federal regulation of the 
railroads and other forms of. inter- 
state transportation necessarily in- 
volved him in a mass of technical 
complexities which are difficult to 
dramatize for the layman. It is greatly 
to his biographer’s credit, therefore. 
that he has succeeded in presenting 
the general tenor and salient points 
of the story in a clear, readable and 
dramatic way. 

Eastman’s career included service 
as a member of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission from 1919 to 
1944, as Coordinator of Transporta- 
tion from 1933 to 1936, and—his 
crowning achievement—as Director 
of Defense Transportation from 1941 
until his death three years later. The 
almost incredible results which he 
achieved in the last-mentioned post, 
by means of cooperation rather than 
coercion, contributed vitally to the 
victory of America and her allies in 


World War II. At the same time, the 


selfless zeal with which he devoted 


Reviewed by 
John Daniels 


himself to that tremendous under. 
taking unquestionably hastened the 
end of his life. 

Another reason why this was a 
difficult biography to wriie is that 
Eastman, though outwardly simple 
and unpretentious, was actually a 
complex individual whose rare 
human qualities could be fully under- 
stood only after long and intimate 
association. Mr. Fuess knew him 
fairly well during their college days 
at Amherst, and had occasional con- 
tacts with him later, but he was 
forced to rely chiefly on the accounts 
of third persons and on what could 
be gleaned from available material. 

Joe and J were close friends for 
forty years, starting in 1904 when 
we both held fellowships at the South 
End House in Boston. I feel that Mr. 
Fuess has done extremely well in 
bringing out Eastman’s basic attrib- 
utes of invincible honesty, indepen- 
dent-mindedness, thoroughness, clar- 
ity of thought and speech, and in- 
domitable perseverance. Yet, when 
all this is summed up, the man him- 
self somehow does not stand forth. 

Perhaps, better than in words, he 
can be seen in the snapshot repro- 
duced opposite page 189, showing 
him on “his last fishing trip,” his 
pipe in one hand and a fresh catch in 
the other. That was the Joe his 
friends loved. 
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Russian Religious Thought 


History of Russian Philosophy. 
By N. O. Lossky. 


International Universities. 416 pp. $10.00. 


PRoFEssoR NicoLar Lossky, one 
of the most prolific of Russian émi- 
gré philosophers, has proved that he 
is still intellectually vigorous, at the 
age of 81, by publishing the first 
history of Russian philosophy in the 
English language. Perhaps he should 
have called his work a history of 
Russian religious philosophy, since 
more than three-quarters is devoted 
to religious thought—specifically, to 
Russian Orthodox metaphysics and 
theology. Lossky’s own position is 
clear from the statement that “In- 
disputably, Christianity is the highest 
stage of religion achieved by man” 
(p. 28); and it is evident that by 
“Christianity” he means Russian 
Orthodox Christianity. 

Lossky considers metaphysics and 
theory of knowledge the central phil- 
osophic disciplines, and he makes his 
selections and emphases within the 
history of Russian philosophy ac- 
cordingly. The result is a rather 
one-sided picture, since most Rus- 
sian philosophers, including such 
Christian metaphysicians as Solovyov 
and Berdyaev, have been primarily 
concerned with ethics, social philos- 
ophy, and philosophy of history. This 
is especially clear in the case of a 
number of significant thinkers, both 
secular and religious, whom Lossky 
ignores completely (Odoevsky, Gogol, 
Dostoevsky, Tolstoy) and an even 
larger number whom he dismisses 
with a page or two of sketchy com- 
ment (Belinsky, Pisarev, Chernyshev- 
sky, Lavrov, Mikhailovsky, Leon- 
tiev). These thinkers were all rela- 
tively unconcerned with epistemolog- 
ical problems; they centered their 
philosophical thinking around the 
problems of man, society and history. 

Since the mid-nineteenth century, 
one of the focal themes of Russian 
philosophy has been the defense of 
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Reviewed by George L. Kline 


Instructor in Philosophy, 


the individual person (in Russian: 
lichnost’—translatable as “individ- 
ual,” “person” or “personality”’) 
against the impersonal systems of 
Hegel and Marx, for whom the indi- 
vidual is merely an “instrument of 
historical forces,” an “intersection of 
socio-economic relations.” Lossky 
speaks of the “personalism” of cer- 
tain Russian religious thinkers, but 
he fails to pursue this theme through 
the writings of secular-minded phil- 
osophers. 

The revolt against Hegel on the 
part of radicals like Belinsky and 
Herzen (for whom socialism was 
primarily a defense of the individual) 
and moderate conservatives like 
Chicherin; the attempt of such early 
Marxists as Struve, Berdyaev and 
Bulgakov at the turn of the century 
to supplement historical materialism 
with the Kantian dictum that “the 
individual must always be treated 
as an end, never as a means only”; 
the effort of Marxists like Volsky, 
Bazarov and Lunacharsky a decade 
later to liberalize Marxism through 
a Nietzschean emphasis on individual 
creativity and free self-expression— 
these were all variations on the 
theme of the defense of the dignity of 
the individual. (Needless to say, the 
Kantian and Nietzschean Marxists 
were roundly repudiated by Lenin 
and Trotsky.) We find this indivi- 
dualism even in theology: Bulgakov 
—who left Marxism for Orthodoxy, 
becoming a priest in 1918—speaks of 
the creation of the individual person 
as a “self-creation: man collaborates 
with God in his own creation.” 

Lossky overlooks these typically 
Russian reactions to Western imper- 
sonalism and anti-individualism, as, 
in general, he overlooks or slights 
the real contributions to ethics and 
value-theory of such naturalistic 


Columbia University 


thinkers as Kropotkin, Lunacharsky, 
Volsky, Bogdanov and Kollontay. He 
rightly points out that materialists 
like Pisarev and Chernyshevsky 
“cannot explain the disinterested love 
for impersonal values . . . or for 
the value of another’s being” within 
their own philosophical system. This 
is equally true of avowed anti-meta- 
physical “positivists” like Lavrov, 
Mikhailovsky and Kavelin, with their 
un-positivistic insistence on the ab- 
solute value of the individual. It 
is also true of such early Marxists 
as Plekhanov (who is curiously neg- 
lected by Lossky), Bogdanov and 
even Lenin, all of whom exhibited a 
very un-materialistic devotion to ab- 
stract socio-political ideals. They 
were practical idealists who failed 
to find a theoretical place or rational 
justification for their ideals. 

I would suggest that a defense of 
the integrity of the individual person 
also lay behind the vigorous critique 
of specialization and division of labor 
initiated in the 1860s by Nozhin, a 
gifted young biologist—not men- 
tioned by Lossky—who died in 1866 
at the age of 25. Nozhin’s critique 
was developed and broadened by 
Mikhailovsky in the 1870s and ’80s. 
A similiar concern, I believe, lay be- 
hind the attack on narrow specialism 
in science and esoteric unintelligibil- 
ity in art launched by Pisarev in the 
1860s and later developed in a one- 
sided, moralistic way by Tolstoy. 

Lossky’s chapter on Soviet philos- 
ophy is an abridged translation of a 
brochure which he published in Rus- 
sian in 1934; it omits historical ma- 
terialism entirely and ignores such 
important recent developments as the 
introduction of formal logic into the 
Soviet secondary schools in 1947, 
Lossky also fails to point out the 
similarities in doctrine and method 
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which relate Leninist Marxists to 
such non-Marxist thinkers as Bakun- 
in, Pisarev, Chernyshevsky, Lavrov, 
Mikhailovsky, Tkachov and even the 
religious thinker Fyodorov, whose 
Promethean dream of subduing na- 
ture, colonizing distant planetary sys- 
tems, and eventually overcoming 
death, is shared by many Russian 
Marxists. Lossky rightly stresses the 
vagueness of the term “matter” as 
used by dialectical materialists, and 
the overly intellectualistic character 
of the Engels-Lenin theory of knowl- 
edge. Nowever, he ignores Lenin’s 
later philosophical writings (pub- 
lished in 1929), and thus misrep- 
resents Lenin’s epistemological posi- 
tion as a sense-datum empiricism; it 
is actually a radical realism. 

Among the recurrent themes of 
Russian philosophy, Lossky notes 
these: the ideal of integral knowledge 
—*“it is the whole man who knows” 
—and an emphasis on organic to- 
getherness (sobornost’) as the con- 
dition of adequate perception, 
thought, feeling and action; a meta- 
physical realism which tends toward 
concrete intuitivism (Lossky calls his 
own philosophy “intuitivistic ideal- 
realism”); and metaphysical “an- 
drogynism”—the ideal of the man- 
woman. He reminds us that pre- 
Revolutionary Russia was outstand- 
ing in other fields besides literature, 
music, ballet and the theater—e.g., 
mathematics, chemistry, biology, the 
development of legal institutions, and 
local self-government. He also in- 
sists (and perhaps overstates his 
point) that most Russian religious 
philosophers (e.g., Khomyakov, Kir- 
eyevsky, Solovyov, the brothers Tru- 
betskoy, and Berdyaev) were liberal 
and democratic in their socio-politi- 
cal views, very unlike the “black re- 
actionaries” painted by official Soviet 
propaganda. 

Lossky has had the advantage of 
personal acquaintance with a number 
of the thinkers about whom he writes 
—Bulgakov, Rozanov, Florensky, 
Berdyaev and Frank (all of them 
now dead)—but only in the case of 
Rozanov does he use personal remi- 
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niscence as an illumination of char- 
acter or thought. In general, his 
biographical sketches are so brief 
as to be almost meaningless. His 
“history” exhibits a minimum of his- 
torical continuity and background; 
Lossky, himself an epistemologist and 
metaphysician, seems to have little 
sense of the flow of historical events 


or ideas. The overall impression jg 
one of disconnectedness and frag. 
mentation. The English style, more. 
over, abounds in Russianisms and 
inconsistencies, in both the transi. 
teration of names and translation of 
titles and quotations. And for a 
book as expensive as this one the 
number of misprints is inexcusable, 





How Men 


Troopship. 
By Kate Holliday. 
Doubleday. 188 pp. $3.50. 


LasT YEAR, a perceptive young 
West Coast journalist named Kate 
Holliday set forth on a strange 11- 
day voyage. She boarded a Military 
Sea Transportation Service vessel to 
tell the story of some 3,000 service- 
men bound for the Korean front— 
the first woman ever to receive such 
an assignment. Who her fellow-pas- 
sengers were, what they said, how 
they acted and the way they thought 
make up the contents of Troopship. 

Miss Holliday modestly says that 
“the men themselves gave me the 
story, simply by being themselves 
and by doing me the honor of accept- 
ing me as one of them.” But she does 
herself an injustice. For, in commit- 
ting to paper the innermost thoughts 
of the men who confided in her, Kate 
Holliday chronicles a moving and 
often heartbreaking diary of young 
—and not so young—men for whom 
the future lay no further than the 
dim wave on the horizon. 

There was Slim, a blond Swede 
who, as hospital corpsman aboard 
the ship, combined compassion with 
a Viking roughness; Barry, whose 
face showed breeding and humor, 
and who radiated the kind of leader- 
ship he might soon have to demon- 
strate under fire; Dominick, who 
gambled so his wife could have 
money for a new baby; and Pierre, 
Max, “Polack,” Stewart, Jim and the 
others. . . . Their stories Kate Hol- 
liday weaves into a narrative that 


Go to War 


Reviewed by 


Ralph H. Major Jr. 
Editor, “Cue” 


cannot help but arouse in the most 
war-story-weary reader a sense of 
deep humility and tremendous pride 
in the men whose souls are fleetingly 
bared to her reporter’s pen. 

Virtually every page in Troopship 
carries its indelibly quotable phrase. 
At Sunday services aboard ship, a 
chaplain leads men of all faiths in 
prayer. He calls for “a prayer for 
our armed forces... .” And, writes 
Miss Holliday, “their heads were im- 
mobile. For suddenly the idea 
struck close to home, reminded them 
of where they were. They hoped 
silently that someone would pray for 
them when the time came for com- 
bat.” Then, as the chaplain blesses 
them and calls upon the Lord to 
“grant you peace,” the author ob- 
serves: “They wanted peace. They 
sat silently for a moment, thinking of 
peace. Then, with a scuffling and 
the hush of cloth against cloth, they 
rose. The service on C Deck was 
over.” 

Of such emotional experiences is 
this book filled. And a good thing, 
too. For the movements of men 
into battle have too long been 
cloaked in formal military jargon. 
Only their later combat accomplish- 
ments have merited the attention and 
interpretation of top reporters. Now 
a really top reporter—and a woman, 
at that—has bridged the gap between 
home and battleground, in a way 
that leaves nothing to be desired. 
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Readers Comment on Max Eastman 
Article on Planning vs. Freedom 


Congratulations to Max Eastman and to 
Tat New Leaver for his admirable piece, 
“Can Freedom Survive Under a Planned 
Economy?” [THe New Leaver, May 19] 
Many of us who were perfectly ready to see 
how a regime of limited planning would work 
out in practice have become convinced by 
such examples as that of Socialist Britain that, 
in the long run, no economy can be com- 
pletely “planned” without the enforced alloca- 
tion of labor. In fact, Britain for a time had 
this, only to drop it as repugnant to British 
love of freedom. 

Surely, the many experiments in Europe 
since the war have demonstrated that human 
beings need an element of incentive and an 
element of competition if they are to do their 
best. If so, then socialism has to substitute 
for the economic incentive and the economic 
competition which it seeks to exclude, similar 
elements in another field, presumably that of 
power er honors. And, once more, freedom is 
sacrificed. 


Washington, D. C. Epcar ANSEL MowRER 


Max Eastman says that it is not the Com- 
munists or their fellow-travelers who are the 
greatest enemies of freedom, but rather the 
“piously aspiring reformers, yearning to do 
good and obsessed by the power of the state to 
do it . . . who are destroying in the name of 
social welfare, the economic foundations of 
freedom.” 

This calls to mind the Huguenot controver- 
sialist, Pierre Jurien, who laid down as both 
sound theology and common sense that a man 
who sins through ignorance of his duty is 
morally below a man who sins with his eyes 
open. In the first case, will and reason are 
alike corrupted, whereas in the second, the 
intellect, at any rate, is clear. 

The true fighter for freedom, Mr. Eastman 
makes clear, must be an enemy of the state, 
though his loyalty to it should be beyond the 
shadow of a doubt. 


Washington, D. C. Sipney Koretz 


Max Eastman’s attempt to define the relation- 
ship of freedom and a planned economy is as 
masterful an excursion into double-think as that 
made by any CP “theoretician.” 

He would insist that the market economy is 
the bulwark of freedom because it is an auto- 
matic mechanism. At the same time, he would 
insist that a planned economy, an economy 
which is guided by human beings, inevitably 
will produce an unfree society. Now, this is 
either a serious contradiction or a misuse of 
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Tut New Leaver welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


words, for freedom consists of “freedom to” as 
well as “freedom from.” Apparently, Max 
Eastman rejects this definition of freedom, for 
he insists that men tolerate a social mechanism 
over which they have no control. The drift of 
his argument is shown quite clearly by his 
endorsement of Hayek’s work. Presumably, 
this would include The Road to Serfdom, in 
which it was proposed that popular sovereignty 
be limited to preclude the possibility of a 
majority of the voters in a country tampering 
with the blueprint for a competitive utopia. 
Can a society really be a free society if an 
important portion of its constitution is un- 
amendable? 

What makes it clearest of all that Max East- 
man has assumed the role of an apologist is the 
simultaneous confirmation and denial of the 
businessman’s interference in economic matters, 
which, somehow, is magically good. We are 
told about competition (a denial of the power 
of the businessman) almost immediately after 
we are told about the virtues of the business- 
man in a tone of reverence in the following 
terms: 


“There has to be a boss, and his authority, 
within the business, has to be recogni 
and when not recognized, enforced. 

“Moreover, if the business is vast and 
complex, his authority has to be continuous. 
You cannot lift him out of his chair every 
little while, tear up his plans, and stick in 
somebody else with a different idea of what 
should be done or how it should be done.” 


Couple this with the complete cynicism about 
the efficacy of elections in the next paragraph, 
and the picture is complete: 

We will preserve our freedom by placing our 
economic affairs in the hands of men who must 
be absolute masters in their own (very large 
and largely interdependent) domains, but we 
inevitably will lose our freedom if we attempt 
to choose the men we want to entrust with the 
formulation of economic policies. In short, the 
abdication of freedom supposedly assures us 
freedom, while the exercise of freedom sup- 
posedly assures us a loss of freedom. This is 
double-think or I haven’t read 1984 twice. 

The fashion has changed: With the ex- 
ponents of “free enterprise,” it seems to be the 
Fuehrerprinzip two to one. Alfred Marshall 
and the other sincere and well-meaning theorists 
of competition would not recognize their in- 
tellectual progeny. 


Long Island City, N. Y. CuHares TAIBI 


Takes Issue with Our Reply 
To William H of IPR 


William L. Holland’s reply to Richard L. 
Walker’s judicious appraisal of the politics 








The Senate investigation of 
the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions has been the subject of 
headlines and heated national 
discussion. Now Tue New 
LeapeR has published a 
ground - breaking, 16 - page 
special section on 


LATTIMORE 
AND THE IPR 
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— in its publications 
» By non-Comm 
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@ During Lattimore’s edi- 

torship of Pacific Affairs, 
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@ Does a close study of 
the Institute’s publications 
bear out the contention of 
the organization that they 
served the purpose of “un- 
biased” research? 


These are just a few of the 
questions answered conclu- 
sively in this 
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“THE BROTHERS 
COMMUNAZI’”’ 


Parallel quotations prove 
that Nazis and Communists 
are brothers under the 
skin. Students and union 
members have found it in- 
valuable, 
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of the Institute for Pacific Relations is feeble 
and in almost every respect unconvincing [THE 
New Leaper, April 21]. I am sure that on the 
evidence thus far most readers will feel that 
Mr. Walker has much the better of the argu- 
ment. 

I am, however, unimpressed by your defense 
of your editorial proposition that American 
policy was made or significantly influenced by 
men “whose allegiance lay elsewhere.” I can- 
not understand your assertion that this char- 
acterization did not imply disloyalty. You may 
not have intended to imply disloyalty, but this 
is what you clearly did. To say that you had 
in mind individuals’ intellectual alle- 
giance is quite beside the point. The basis of 
a man’s misplaced allegiance does not alter 
the fact of it. I presume that Alger Hiss’s 
actions could be described as the end result 
of a cerebral process, but I cannot bring my- 
self to think better of them on that account. 

Moreover, you say that “To make the latter 
[i.e., what you describe as American policy in 
the mid-Forties] palatable, both the IPR and 
the State Department, under the prompting of 
the Acheson-Vincent-Currie cabal, trotted out 
the Chinese Reds as ‘agrarian reformers.’ ...” 

At the MacArthur hearings last year, Mr. 
Acheson denied that he or any other re- 
sponsible Department official had ever de- 
scribed the Chinese Communists as agrarian 
reformers, Populists, or anything else of the 
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sort. He challenged his critics to produce eyj- 
dence to the contrary. Even if his challenge 
had been met, it would not justify your broad 
indictment, but to the best of my knowledge 
it never has been met—if one excepts as in- 
conclusive General Hurley’s characterization of 
the Communists as being rather like armed 
Oklahoma Republicans and a most ambiguous 
statement attributed by a Philadelphia news. 
paper to an obscure member of the Depart. 
ment. If THe New LEADER is now in a position 
to refute Mr. Acheson, it should do so. I for 
one should like to see this question cleared up 
for once and all. 
Hyde Park, N. Y. Ricuarp H. Rovere 

We think, Mr. 
standing, that there is a difference between 
misplaced intellectual allegiance and disloyalty. 
Although the latter can certainly result from 
the former, that is not inevitable. We believe 
that men like Owen Lattimore, Lauchlin Currie, 
John Stewart Service, John Carter Vincent and 
John P. Davies, all of whom were probably 
more instrumental in influencing U. S. Far 
Eastern policy than any other single group of 
Americans, believed in ideas alien to American 
interests; unlike Hiss, however, whose dis- 
loyalty was proved in a court of law, they 
cannot be so charged. 

We cite as only one example of Acheson’s 
following the “agrarian reformer” line this 
statement by John C. Caldwell, who was in 
charge of the Voice of America’s China program 
under the Marshall mission: 


Rovere’s argument notwith- 


“When Mr. Acheson says that no officers 
in the Department of State have ever writ- 
ten off the Chinese Communists as agrarian 
reformers, he is simply not telling the truth. 
All through 1944 and 1945, every one of us 
in the Department of State was subjected to 
indoctrination as to the fact that the Chinese 
Communists were not real Communists and 
that if we were patient long enough we 
would find a modus vivendi with Far East- 
ern Communism.” 

The best evidence, however, of what line 
Acheson followed is contained in his infamous 
reference to Mao’s conquest of China, in a 
National Press Club speech a month after it 
happened, as “a new day which has dawned 
in Asia.” —Ep. 


Corrects Error in Recent 
Letter on Spanish Falange 


I should like to call attention to an error 
which I made in my letter published in THE 
New Leaver of May 12. In the letter, I cor 
rected Stephen Naft’s statement that the in 
itials JONS in Falange y de las JONS (the 
official name of the Spanish Falange party) 
stood for Junta Ofensiva Nacional Sindicalista, 
and asserted that they actually stood for 
Juventud Obrera Nacional Sindicalista. 1 was 
wrong on this point and Mr. Naft was correct. 
New Brunswick, N. J. Rosert J. ALEXANDER 
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The second article by Daniel Bell, ori- 
ginally announced for this week, will 
appear next week instead. 
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EDITORIAL 


The New Germany 


THE SIGNING of the contractual agreement between the 
Allies and West Germany last Monday creates a new 
situation in Europe, one fraught with both hope and fear. 

Germany, in truncated form, re-emerges as an inde- 
pendent power and, at the same time, paradoxically, as 
an ally of its former enemies. This twofold character 
automatically distinguishes the new Germany from the 
old, but does not mean that fear of a revival of German 
domination is wholly unjustified. The defeat of Nazism 
has not been accompanied by any appreciable amount of 
soul-searching among Germans, and the old diseases of 
chauvinism, cartelism and militarism still exist, though in 
modified forms. More important, the continued division 
of Germany will remain a source of constant irritation. 
But, apart from the strong guarantees presumably exact- 
ed by the French, the basic elements of the contractual 
agreement insure, insofar as any treaty can, that Ger- 
many will not become a virulent force in the foreseeable 
future. Above all, the presence of Allied troops on Ger- 
man soil and the integration of German armed forces 
into the European Defense Community will preclude the 
recreation of the Reichswehr, while also mounting guard 
against the Soviet threat. Moreover, a radical innovation 
in treaty-making provides for decartelization, including 
the breakup of the steel combine. 

Whatever the problems still to be solved—and they are 
many and complex—fundamentally the treaty recognizes 
that they are better handled on a plane of equality and 
that it would have been both unjust and unreal to have 
perpetuated the occupation. Ideally, a treaty should have 
been signed with a united Germany. That remains the 
perspective of the Allies. But the Kremlin has deliber- 
ately made immediate unification impossible and, by its 
aggressive policies, has compelled us to give priority to 
European security over German unity for the meantime. 
This new situation can be altered and unity made para- 
mount as soon as the Kremlin agrees to free elections. 

Moscow’s reactions to the German treaty are a com- 
pound of anger and bluster. It might be noted parenthet- 
ically, first, that the democracies have scored a unique 
diplomatic victory in that they have taken the initiative 
on a basic issue and put the Soviets on the defensive, in- 
stead of the usual vice versa; they have done this for the 
second time recently, the first being when the Japanese 
treaty was signed. For weeks, the Kremlin’s East German 
puppets have been making menacing gestures to thwart 
the treaty negotiations, including veiled talk of “civil 
war” and hit-and-run reprisals against West Berlin. There 
is no doubt that the warmongering of Ulbricht and Pieck 
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is backed by the reality of a growing Soviet-German army 
—based, not incidentally, upon ex-Nazi cadres—and that 
free Berlin may be in for something like the 1948 block. 
ade. But mostly, we feel, these are sabre-rattling noises 
meant to instill fear rather than presage serious aggres. 
sive action. Berlin has repeatedly proved that it can with- 
stand tremendous pressure, and this time, be it observed, 
West Germany and the Allies pledge in their treaty to 
come to its aid; on the other hand, Stalin will not dare 
risk a larger act that might set Europe and the world on 
fire. 

Having performed well the preliminary function of 
negotiating and signing so vital a treaty, our next tasks 
are to secure quick ratification of it and accelerate the 
process of West European unity-cum-security. In the 
course of doing so, let us not be swayed or cowed by the 
Politburo—let us, instead, enjoy a quiet satisfaction that 
it has, for once, been checkmated. 


What Now in Korea? 


KoJe will go down in military annals as a synonym 
for the super-fantastic. That a small number of prisoners 
of war could institute their own rule over the prisons 
they occupy, kidnap the commandant and exact from his 
successor “concessions,” paralyze their alleged captors by 
a series of disorders, inspire a new wave of enemy propa- 
ganda, and finally torpedo high-level truce negotiations— 
all this, we submit, is without parallel in the history of 
war. It is at once a tribute, we reluctantly concede, to 
the organizational and tactical genius of the enemy, and 
also a biting commentary upon our downright ignorance, 
stupidity and infantilism. If Koje is not to remain an 
unmitigated disaster, there must be a speedy and salutary 
Congressional investigation, the findings of this should 
be indelibly imprinted on the mind of every U.S. officer, 
and action taken in Korea to recover what we have so 
far lost. 

The truce talks have conclusively broken down. As 
Vice Admiral Joy declared before he departed for the 
U.S., “there is nothing left to negotiate.” General Ridg- 
way, ominously reinforcing Joy’s observation, warns that 
the Communists have “significantly” built up their armed 
forces and, repeating Defense Secretary Lovett’s earlier 
warnings, adds that Moscow and Peking are planning to 
wage germ warfare. Ridgway, speaking in unusually bald 
language, has correctly divined that the Reds plan to do 
exactly what they charge us falsely with doing. The prob- 
lem is: How do we meet this potential threat? 

Since Peking and Moscow obstinately refuse to make 
peace through suasion, there is only one course left: to 
use compulsion. Every day’s delay not only renders 4 
truce less likely but weakens the UN’s ability to meet a 
possible attack. Shall we wait until this actually happens 
before we act? 

Following up the warnings of Lovett and Ridgway, the 
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UN should issue a formal note promising deadly reprisals 
in the event that the Communists launch germ warfare. 
Included in the note should be a fully-documented ac- 
count of Communist sabotage of the truce efforts. The 
note should conclude with an ultimatum demanding that 
the Communists make peace within a specified and brief 
period of time—one week would be enough—or take the 
consequences. Having so declared itself before the world, 
frankly and courageously, the UN will at least earn the 
understanding and gratitude of free men everywhere if 
the Korean situation should deteriorate further. We don’t 
believe it will deteriorate. We are convinced that an ulti- 
matum will succeed where talk failed. 


The Lenz Case 


THE REMOVAL of Dr. Harold Lenz as Dean of Students 
at Queens College, New York, is an act of abject surrend- 
er to pressure carried out under a smokescreen of dis- 
ingenuous double-talk. Dr. Lenz, an active member of 
anti-Communist liberal groups like Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action and the American Civil Liberties Union, 
had attracted some attention in recent years by champion- 
ing the right of members of subversive groups to speak 
on the college campus. As a result, he had been under 
heavy attack from the American Legion, Catholic War 
Veterans and Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

According to Queens College President John J. Theo- 
bald, Dr. Lenz’s reassignment to a teaching position in 
the German Department was a purely “administrative” 
move. Chairman Ordway Tead of the Board of Higher 
Education has seconded Dr. Theobald with the equally 
unconvincing remark that “This has nothing to do with 
free speech whatsoever. The president has the right to 
have whomever he wants reporting to him on student 
personnel.” In spite of these lame disclaimers, however, 
it is obvious that Dr. Lenz’s demotion represented the 
college administration’s submission to the organized cam- 
paign waged against him. 

Dr. Lenz’s view that Communists and other subversives 
should enjoy the unfettered right to speak on college 
campuses may well be open to debate. However, the basic 
principle involved in this controversy is crystal clear: 
whether or not public institutions of learning in this 
country must trim their sails to the various predilections 
of self-appointed guardians of public morality. A major- 
ity of the students at Queens have already recognized this 
by declaring their solidarity with Dr. Lenz, and a group 
of liberal organizations, including ADA, the ACLU, the 
American Veterans Committee, the American Jewish Con- 
gress and the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, have formed a committee on his 
behalf. We hope that Dr. Theobald will act to restore the 
honor of the college and of the New York City educa- 


tional system while there is yet time. 
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